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Dresileencan BRECK’S 
Vegetables COMPLETE SEED-STARTING KIT 


AND MICA-GRO 
You Can Start Sturdy Plants Indoors 
and |'lowers i 
bir: hi 


ee 


As Professional Gardeners Do... 
— grow fine, healthy plants 


of the hard-to-find varieties. 


/ Kit has 3 waterproof 514” 
IAL KW 4 flats of green fibre with seed- 
¢ ling trays that water from be- 


low for 9 separate varieties; . 
supply of Mica-Gro, better than soil for 
sure start and phenomenal root growth; 2 yoo 
packets choice seeds; full directions; and copy of big full- 

color Garden Book described at lower left. — 


Postpaid (West of Miss. River add 20c per kit postage) 0° $2.85 











BRECK’S 


TRANSPLANT BOXES 
that water from below 


Seedlings from Kits above become 
big, vigorous plants, ready for the 
garden, when grown in these 11” 
waterproof fit-the-windowsill Trans- 
plant Boxes. Scientific sub-irrigating 
design gives perfect drainage under 






















6 Boxes — capacity 66 potted plants 


18 Boxes — capacity 198 potted plants the soil and controlled watering from 
$3.50 below. Individual band-pots en- 
Postpaid (West of Miss. River add 20 Y, 
Sor postage) courage maximum root growth. 


| Jutroductory Offer! 
: DeLuxe VEGETABLE GARDEN for ’45 
7 Notable Specialties including Golden Midget Corn 


We'll stake our 127-year reputation as top-notch seedsmen that 
you'll be mightily pleased when you pick and eat these 7 cream-of- 
the-crop varieties. But please order right now as these mouth- 
watering introductions are the first to run out each . 
season, Includes generous plantings of new crop Specially 
seed of Golden Midget Corn, Butternut Squash, priced at 
Belmont Tomato, Peas “The Miracle," Golden 4 95 
Beauty Carrot, Keystonian Green Bush Beans, and T 


Oak Leaf Lettuce. 
2 full collections for $3.75 


POSTPAID 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
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SATISFACTION 
ASSURED 


527 BRECK BLDG., 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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KEEP the house plants free of insects. The weeks just ahead will witness 
rapid increases im infestations if control measures are lax. 


ROSE plants will not be plentiful in the Spring. Orders should be placed 
at once. Likewise, planting should take place as early in Spring as 
possible. 


IN THE event of a real thaw, evergreen plants growing in quick-drained 
soil near the foundations of buildings will benefit from a watering. 
WHEN planning the vegetable garden give serious attention to the 
spacing of the different crops in the rows, as well as the distance 

between rows. 


BE EXTREMELY careful when trying to remove snow that may be 
resting on the branches of evergreen trees. Too vigorous shaking can 
be more harmful than the weight of snow. 

PERHAPS there are fewer novelties than usual in this year’s catalogues 
but in any event there are a sufficient number to excite the interest and 
stimulate the imagination of garden workers everywhere. 


THIS is the time to inspect dahlia tubers, gladiolus corms and seed bulbs 
as may be in storage. If they show signs of shriveling, more moisture 
is needed. If they have started to rot, they have too much moisture. 


MOST seeds will germinate faster and, in some cases better if sown in 
soil which is not fertilized. After germination, the young seedlings 
. will benefit from feeding or by being transferred to slightly richer soil. 


HARDY bulbs which have been flowered in pots indoors should be kept 
moist until the tops die. The pots can then be set away with little or 
no further attention until early Autumn when the bulbs can be planted 
outdoors. 


CHECK up on Winter covering to make sure that it is all in place. In 
periods of mild weather ventilate hay-filled frames as a precaution 
against heating and, hence, rotting in case the covering material has 
become wet. 


OLD APPLE trees which are poorly fed will be invigorated by pruning. 
Pruning should consist of thinning out weak wood and stopping 
slender outside shoots. The idea is to keep the lower branches fruitful 
and prevent the formation of too tall trees. 


GOOD drainage in seed containers will help to prevent loss from damping- 
off fungi. Dusting the seeds before sowing with semesan, red copper 
oxide or spergon will check the kind of damping-off which attacks the 
germinating seeds before they emerge from the soil. 

THE MOST satisfactory way to acquire specimen house plants is to 
obtain them while they are still young and grow them along at home. 
Large plants accustomed to greenhouse conditions often fail to adjust 
themselves to their new surroundings without very careful handling. 


HARDINESS in plants seems to be inherent. Therefore, a well-grown, 
healthy plant of a known hardy variety can safely be bought in a 
southern or far western nursery for planting in a northern garden, 
provided the plant can be received in sound condition at a proper 
planting season. 

NEWLY-rooted cuttings had better not be potted in soil which is rich 
in nitrogen. Once established in small pots they will benefit from a 
feeding a few days before shifting to larger containers. Thorough 
watering given a few hours before shifting will also aid any potted 
plants in establishing themselves in new pots. 


LIME has long been represented as a soil conditioner and not a fertilizer. 
There is evidence, however, that plants grown on calcium-deficient 
soil are seriously lacking in certain nutritive properties. Two factors 
are thus involved in liming problems. One is to create the best condi- 
tions for plant growth and the other is to make the plants better to eat. 


WHEN adding new varieties to the vegetable planting list at pianning 
time, remember that some prize-winning kinds may be of local value 
only. For instance, a bean developed for southern conditions may be 
of little value in northern gardens. On the other hand, one that has 
proved itself under the same environmental conditions that exist in 
the garden being planned should, by all means, be given a trial. 
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Burpee: Past MARicoLn 


All-America 





HIS new Burpee 

Marigold sensation 
blooms in eight weeks 
from seed and continues 
all Summer and Fall. 
It is one of the earliest 
and most profuse of all 
Marigolds. The beauti- 
fully formed flowers of 
rich velvety-red, com- 
bined with tangerine, 
are 154 in. across. 





The long-lasting flowers 
arouse admiration in ar- 
rangements and bouquets. 


Bushy Mounds of Color 18 Inches Tall 


The dwarf French plants of Flash marigold grow about 18 in. tall and are unusually uniform in 
habit and size. Exceptional hybrid vigor. Very easy to grow, anywhere. 


Flash Marigold is very effective in massed beds, as well as for edging and foreground 
in the border. It creates a “a of dd brilliance that you will enjoy for several 
months and will bring lavish com- 
pliments from your friends and 
neighbors. Order direct from this 
ad. Sent postpaid. 


Packet 25c; 4 ounce $1 








Burpee’s Seed /£ 
Catalog FREE hi 


Tells about Burpee’s famous Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. Describes the latest crea- 
tions of Burpee’s scientists—more abundant 
Vegetables to provide the most food—more 
lovely Flowers to make your garden colorful. America’s 
Leading Seed Catalog also pictures all leading varieties 
—many in color. Remember, fewer Oatalogs are avail- 
able, because of paper shortage. FREE and postpaid as 
long as the supply lasts. 





Mail postcard or coupon for yours, today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 725% 


$79 Burpee Blidg., 379 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 92 Clinton, Iowa 


Send postpaid Burpee FLASH MARIGOLD Seeds (No. 2352) 
as checked below: 


[] 25¢ Packet [] Ye ounce $1. 
Enclosed is $ 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR ROCK GARDENING? 


“rock’’ as a part of the designation for this diverting 

branch of intimate gardening indicates a wrong approach 
that invariably leads to unhappy results and, frequently, to 
failure. 

It all began back in the days when so-called rockeries were 
added to the layouts of some of the large, fully staffed gardens. 
With plenty of money in hand, more than one designer ran 
wild in the building of grottoes, cascades and other effects 
achieved by piling stone on stone with little regard for expense 
or for naturalness. In lesser establishments, this assembling of 
rocks was imitated at far less cost but with equally unfortunate 
results. 

In its simplest terms, this mistaken idea was typified by white- 
washed stones around the base of a flag pole. There were also 
more elaborate, stone-studded banks and mounds aptly char- 
acterized by the late Reginald Farrer as ‘“‘Drunkards’ Dreams.”’ 
Little or no thought was given to the purpose of the rock garden. 
The plants got almost no consideration. The rocks were the 
thing. 

This, in short, is largely why the interest in rock gardening 
that budded in this country about 15 years ago died aborning. 
After a few years of rock gardens for effect—and what effects 
most of them created—the movement receded into the home 
grounds of those gardeners who understand that the right ap- 
proach is from the plant angle. 

All the rocks and the construction are for is to give the plants 
congenial environmental conditions and, perhaps, to permit 
them to display themselves to a somewhat better advantage. 
If the stones do not contribute in this way, they are not needed. 
In fact, rocks can seriously detract from the garden picture until 
such time as the plants grow up to heal the scars in nature's 
fashion. The rightful use of rocks is diagrammed in numerous, 
easily available books. Even so, some of the most successful 
growers of alpine plants have had no rock work as such in their 
gardens. 

While, of course, good design as to general layout of walk 
and pool may make for a more pleasing picture, and a more 
accessible garden, your confirmed rock gardener thinks in small 
terms—the terms of giving each kind of plant the most suitable 
growing conditions. His garden is not a public collection where 
broad walks, easy gradients, bold display and other traffic and 
exhibition problems incident to many visitors must be taken 
into consideration. The home rock garden is an intimate affair 
wherein the gardener deals with his plants, one at a time, each 
in its season. 

This seems to be the approach that promises to bring rock 


R« gardening suffers from name trouble. The very word 


gardening back to popularity, or, at least, to increase interest in 
the culture of plants of limited stature. A revival of interest in 
this kind of gardening can give the owner of limited space a 
chance for variety in plants as regards their appearance and the 
differing problems of culture which they present. It can also 
open his eyes to a vision of the world-wide aspects of the garden 
population, for many of the rock garden plants are wild plants 
from some of the most inaccessible places on the globe. 

On the whole, the vast number of small-sized plants generally 
lumped into the rock garden or alpine category are still as nature 
made them. They have not been processed and selected by the 
plant breeder to a point where they display little relationship 
to the wild types. They are, for the most part, the wild types 
themselves. 

The problem is to make these plants live and thrive by imi- 
tating in physiological effect, if not in appearance, the condi- 
tions which they endured in wild nature, whether alpine 
meadow, scree, moraine, tundra or even desert. Included in the 
lot are shrubs, dwarf trees, herbaceous perennials, a few vines 
and numerous bulbs. Not all of these plants of limited stature 
can be grown everywhere. However, the bulk of them are of 
relatively easy culture. As for the ones with more exacting cul- 
tural requirements, there is fun in trying to make them thrive 
somewhere, somehow in the home garden, indoors or out. 

When it comes to studying up on what it takes to make 
alpine plants happy, we have mostly British and continental 
literature to guide us. Because most of this writing is based on 
conditions unlike those existing in much of the United States, 
one has to learn to interpret such specified demands as those for 
full sun and perfect drainage in terms of local conditions. In 
the United States totally different, growing conditions also exist 
in different areas, The American Rock Garden Society has found 
this out. Its members in the Pacific Northwest have not too 
much in common with those in New York and New England. 
Therefore, what one can grow in his own garden becomes some- 
thing for personal discovery under his own home conditions. 

By getting this angle of personal undertaking in mind, and 
by learning not to be confused or thwarted by information 
based on success or failure half a world away, any gardener can 
turn the culture of the little plants into one of the most grati- 
fying of hobbies. There is something in such an undertaking 
that fits in with present-day needs. The very range of material 
with which there is to play, challenges the imagination and 
intellectual capacities as the relatively few kinds of vegetables 
or annual flowers can never do for long. 

The limitation in size of plant lets in many, many more 
kinds to a small garden than are possible among the border 








plants or standard-sized, woody’ plants. 
The perusal of the subjects of geography, 
geology, plant exploration and botanical 
literature that will be necessary for an 
understanding of the field will keep the 
hobby going when the snow lies deep out- 
side. 

Then, too, the searching of catalogues 
and the correspondence with gardeners far 
away that will be necessary to get together 
a presentable assemblage of plants can give 
all of the fun known only to collectors. 
All of these activities are in addition to the 
job of growing the plants at hand. Surely 
rock gardening or rather the growing of 
rock garden plants is a sign of maturity in 
the gardener who does it successfully. 

Whether your rock gardener has the 
money, space and time to build and main- 
tain a layout rivalling the Thompson 
Memorial garden or must restrict his efforts 
to a collection of saxifrages, or even sedums 
in pots, does not matter. What does matter 
is that he puts a lot of gardening material 
and know-how into a small space. He 
spends much or little turning out a brand 
of gardening that offers genuine interest 
rather than mere glamour. 

—George Graves. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Rock Garden on the Cover 


HE rock garden shown on the cover 

of this issue of Horticulture is owned 
by Mrs. C. J. Coultas and located on a 
rocky shore line of Victoria, B. C., facing 
south. Across the 20-mile stretch of water 
called the Straits of Juan de Fuca lies the 
state of Washington, and a few miles in- 
land stands the chain of snowclad Olympic 
mountains, rising to over 7,000 feet. 

The garden, comprising about an acre, 
slopes steeply from an elevation of about 
100 feet down to the water's edge, and is 
practically all igneous rock, once glaciated, 
but now fissured and cracked, with little 
soil except in the odd pocket. Native trees 
are the Garry oak and Lodge pole pine, 
both dwarfed and distorted from exposure. 

Mrs. Coultas, who has had considerable 
experience in landscaping, was responsible 
for the whole lay-out, which was com- 
menced in 1932, following the construc- 
tion of her home. She resolved to use only 
those plants which suited the situation. 
For background trees, she used elms and 
poplars (roots confined), mountain ‘ash, 
firs and spruce. The rock was stripped bare, 
drainage provided and the soil medium 








The Control 








of Dandelions 





HIS illustration shows dandelion control in a bluegrass lawn one 

month after a single application of a growth regulating substance 
known as 2, 4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. The plot in the immediate 
foreground, the one which is being treated, and the others in which dan- 
delions are apparent are check plots. Note the complete absence of dande- 
lions as well as the healthy condition of the grass in the treated plots. 
Also note the convenient one-quart size sprayer by means of which the 
solution is delivered in a fine spray under a pressure of 60 or more pounds 
developed with a few strokes of a bicycle pump. These experiments were 
conducted by Paul C. Marth and John W. Mitchell of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Presumably, the material for carrying out this 
method will be freely available after the war. 


Courtesy Timely Turf Topics 
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built up artificially. Many lovely moun- 
tain scenes were reproduced from memory 
in her rocky terrain, where she confined 
herself almost exclusively to native plants. 

Considerable blasting was done to pro- 
vide drainage and make satisfactory pockets 
for soil. All surplus concrete, sand and 
rocks were used to make screes. The basic 
general planting was composed of pines, 
precox and kewensis brooms and rock 
roses. This was repeated all over the garden 
so that the general appearance has a sense 
of solidarity and suitability for the situa- 
tion not always achieved in rock gardening. 

Mrs. Coultas is an excellent propagator 
and probably one of the chief reasons for 
her success is that she propagated practi- 
cally all the material herself from seed or 
cuttings. Tiny plants were planted in 
equally tiny cracks and fissures, nourished 
and tended in the knowledge that with time 
they would be self-sustaining and contrib- 
ute to the general picture of a naturalistic 
rock garden. If the habit of a plant did not 
just suit the position it was either discarded 
or trained and pruned to obtain the desired 
effect. 

The result of Mrs. Coultas’ work is that 
today she has a garden reputed to be one 
of the finest examples of rock gardening in 
the northwest. 


Evergreens for the North 


BROAD-leaved evergreen deserving 

wider popularity is the Korean form 
of Buxus microphylla, from the northern 
Diamond mountains. Most plants of B. 
microphylla are from more southern areas 
and definitely more tender than this strain. 
In its native heath, in sheltered woodlands, 
it has to withstand as much as 30 degrees 
below zero. 

I have some original plants collected 
from the wild in this region years ago 
that have grown to be five feet tall and 
correspondingly broad. Planted north of 
a garage, they have never suffered Winter 
injury and in such a location they do not 
bronze in Winter. The growth averages 
about four inches a year and when they 
become loaded with bloom in early April 
the inconspicuous, exquisitely fragrant 
flowers are visited by the bees in thousands. 
Occasionally, they seed freely. 

This box will grow in all types of soil, 
from light sand to heavy clay, if the loca- 
tion is reasonably well drained and in a 
fair state of fertility. It can be raised from 
cuttings, although not as easily as the so- 
called English box. However, years of 
experience have proved that such plants 
never grow as large as seedlings, being 
much more dwarf and some decidedly re- 
cumbent. Growing them from seed is a 
very slow process, some plants being de- 
cidedly leggy at first, but, without prun- 
ing, which seems to stunt them, they even- 
tually develop into plants worth having. 

This box seems able to stand the severest 
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drouth and an application of decayed wood 
earth and well-rotted manure as a top 
dressing in earliest Spring seems to just suit 
them. 

Evonymus fortunei var. vegeta does 
well here, too. In the late Fall and early 
Winter, when it is loaded with its berries, 
it is exceptionally attractive. While the seed 
germinates well, the seedlings invariably 
revert to the original, small-leaved non- 
fruiting form. Therefore, raising from cut- 
tings is imperative but fortunately this is 
something easily done. 


—Chester D. Werrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Conservation Forum Planned 


N ALL day conservation forum will 
be presented jointly by the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of Friends of the Land and 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday, February 20, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Dr. Alfred 
H. Williams, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, will preside at 
the morning session, which will begin at 
10 o'clock. An address of welcome will 
be made by P. A. Waring, president of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of Friends of the 
Land. Other morning speakers will be 
Chester C. Davis, national president, 
Friends of the Land, and Dean Thorndike 
Saville, of the School of Engineering of 
New York University. 

Francis A. Pitkin, executive director of 
the Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 
will preside at the afternoon session, called 
for 2 o'clock. Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., will 
make an address of welcome, and the 
speakers will be Hon. James H. Duff, 
attorney general of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
Miles Horst, secretary of agriculture for 
Pennsylvania. The afternoon session will 
conclude with a motion picture “For Years 
to Come,” in-technicolor—with the entire 
cast in person on the stage. The cast, a 
farm family typical of the Pennsylvania 
way of life, will receive an award. 


A Recommended Echeveria 


CHEVERIA hoveyi is a delicately- 

colored plant which always excites 
favorable comment. At first glance the 
foliage seems creamy-white with a pink 
suffusion, but really the leaves are soft blue- 
gray, edged with ivory white and flushed 
around with a pale rose color. 

The plant is a rosette of leaves, smooth, 
unpolished, and exquisite. We have one in 
a three-inch clay pot in a sea-green pottery 
jar, and another in an ivory jar. 

This echeveria needs no more care than 
any other succulent—just good drainage, 
some sun, and a soil made up of equal parts 
loam, leaf mold and sand. 

We water all succulents from below, but 
never let them stand in water for any 
length of time. Waterlogged succulents 
quickly die. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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A Tree of Another Age — 


The gingko seems to have survived in Oriental 
gardens from a period which preceded this one 


OMAGE certainly is due the maiden- 

hair-tree, Ginkgo biloba, which was 
growing in ages primitive beyond the range 
of human conception and today is display- 
ing to us its picturesque form and charming 
foliage. 

The ginkgo appears to strive for and 
occasionally succeeds in maintaining a sin- 
gle trunk, but more often than not the 
main bole divides and develops into two 
contiguous subsidiary members. Some- 
what awkward when young, it attains a 
majestic stature in maturity. Its branches 
start with more abruptness from the trunk 
than do the branches of most other trees, 
and in well developed specimens, they fre- 
quently are approximately parallel one 
with another, flowing stiffly outward and 
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Branch from a male plant of the gingko. 
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seldom pendulous, except at the tips of the 
lower series. 

The leaves, ever free of pests, are alter- 
nate, slender-stalked and fan-shaped, and 
grow in clusters, usually of three to five on 
short spurs. The fruits are yellow and 
plum-like, and as they have an unpleasant 
odor, and profusely litter the ground in late 
Autumn, beneath the pistillate tree, it is 
advisable to plant only the male form. 

There are, in my opinion, other trees, 
foliage of which as viewed en masse may 
be more alluring than that of the ginkgo, 
but I believe no individual leaf of any other 
tree with which I am familiar equals that 
of the ginkgo for daintiness of contour and 
individuality of texture. Indeed Nature, 
ever lavish in applying her artistry to arbo- 
real effects, and notably so in the Orient, 
has in this small leaf truly given us, as the 
hand of man sometimes gives us in a minia- 
ture, a gem of exceptional beauty. 

The fastigiate variety of the ginkgo 
seems to be generally lauded by plantsmen, 
and while I admit that this variety may, in 
certain circumstances, advisably be used for 
roadside planting, I would much prefer, if 
a columnar-like form of tree is desired for 
use on home grounds, to select the fastigate 
variety of some species of another genus 
than the ginkgo. 


—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Ginkgo in America 


HE ginkgo is the oldest living type of 

tree. It is a relic of a large plant family 
that had representatives over much of the 
world in long-past geologic ages. It is to 
be found listed among the conifers in bot- 
any books because its seeds are naked and 
somewhat resemble those of the cycads. 
Also, some of its deciduous leaves are to 
be found clustered on short shoots after 
the manner of the larches. These short 
shoots grow in length but are not increased 
in diameter by annual increments of new 
wood as are normal tree branches. The 
shape of the leaves gives rise to the com- 
mon name of ‘‘maidenhair tree.’’ In fact, 
the specific name of “‘adiantifolia’’ was 
often applied in the past. 

The fossils prove that the ginkgo once 
spread over other continents. Evidence of 
ginkgo material among a greater quantity 
of petrified remains of other kinds of plants 
has led to the naming of the Ginkgo Petri- 
fied Forest, an area of some 6500 acres on 
the Sunset Highway about 30 miles east 
of Ellensburg, Wash. In spite of past dis- 








tribution, the ginkgo is nowhere found 
today in spontaneous wild stands. The fact 
that we have living specimens seems to be 
because the ginkgo was preserved as a 
planted tree in the grounds of Oriental re- 
ligious buildings, tombs, palaces and other 
old historic sites. It is to these cultivated 
plants of the East that we owe all of the 
stock of ginkgo that we now have. 

The story is that the ginkgo was intro- 
duced or reintroduced into Europe in the 
early eighteenth century and whence, some 
years later it was brought to this country. 
According to the late E. H. Wilson, the 
first ginkgo trees to reach this country were 
planted near Philadelphia by William 
Hamilton in 1784. One plant was male 
and the other female. 

The sexes of the ginkgo are found on 
separate plants. That is, the plants are 
either male or female. This is an important 
point to keep in mind, because the fruits 
have an offensive odor when ripe. Short 


of an actual study of the flowering parts 
of the plants, there seems no way to deter- 
mine the sex. However, this problem is 
often dealt with in a practical manner by 
rooting cuttings from old plants that are 
known to be males. 


A Tall-Growing Annual 


LTHOUGH in the trade for several 
years, Tithonia speciosa is still much 
of a novelty. It ought to be started in a 
coldframe or in the house in April, but 
will flower before the end of the season if 
seeds are started outside when the ground 
is warm. The plant grows like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, getting higher than a man’s head 
when it starts to flower. Its rapid growing 
habit and the beauty of its flowers, which 
are grown at the top of the plant in great 
profusion, give it unusual interest. The 
seeds cost little and one package will give 
several plants. 





Experimenting With Sweet Corn 


E HAVE grown Golden Bantam, 
Massachusetts-grown, sweet corn 
for many years and, although we have 
tried many other varieties, we have found 
none as good. However, I had read so 
much about the hybrids that I wanted to 
try them. So in the Winter of 1943-44 
I visited the experiment station at New 
Haven, Conn., run by state experts who, 
I was told by good authorities, know as 
much about corn as anyone anywhere. 
On explaining that I wanted to find, if 
possible, a corn of better quality than 
Golden Bantam, Massachusetts-grown, 
they were kind enough to recommend that 
I try the list given in the summary below. 
These I planted on May 10 under exactly 
the same conditions and with exactly the 
same amount of fertilizers and water. 
Thinking that this information may be 
of interest to others, the accompanying 
table of results is given. 


The results are only those of a single 
planting in one garden. Other gardens in 
other localities undoubtedly will give 
somewhat different results but I think these 
are indicative in our locality. They at least 
show a tremendous difference in grading, 
and support the theory that if you want 
the best quality of a given vegetable you 
must make trials in your garden under 
identical conditions. 

Our tests indicate that it will be worth- 
while to grow this year several plantings 
of Sugar Sweet. It is slightly better than 
our old standard of Golden Bantam Massa- 
chusetts-grown but this has done so well 
for so many years and has given such ex- 
lent yields that I certainly would not dis- 
card it for something only a little better 
with half the yield. 


—aAlbert C. Burrage. 
Ipswich, Mass. 





Elephant Bush in the House 


HE elephant bush is a dainty little 

shrubby plant, called botanically Por- 
tulacaria afra. It reminds one of the com- 
mon crassula in miniature, with small, 
smooth, glossy leaves which come in pairs 
on dull maroon stems with joints like a 
bamboo where the leaf-pairs come. In 
South Africa the elephants feed on it, and 
we think they show good taste in their 
salad selection! 

The plant is decorative on the window 
sill in a two-and-one-half-inch clay pot set 
in a sage-green jar. The foliage makes 
delightful arrangements with the velvety 
Lilliput zinnias “‘Black Ruby,” or the 
“Cut-and-come-again”’ type ‘‘Sultan,”’ 
which is blood-red. 

If put into a larger pot, with sandy 
loam, and sunk in the flower border dur- 
ing the Summer months, it will grow to 
be a good-sized plant, from which cut- 
tings may be taken. These slips grow 
easily. We have not known it to flower in 
cultivation. 

The elephant bush belongs to the purs- 
lane family and is sometimes attacked by 
mealy bugs. For this trouble we immerse 
our plant, pot and all, in rather warm 
sudsy water for about five minutes, with 
paper packed in the pot around the base of 
the stem to prevent the soil from washing 
out. Then we rinse it in warm, clear water 
and let it drain awhile. It is surprising 
how this treatment freshens up the plant. 

Of course, one’could use a fountain pen 
filled with alcohol and touch each mealy 
bug with it, thus destroying them. There 
is a fortune for some enterprising person 
who will put on the market an alcohol 
pen for mealy bugs. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Horticulture is, next to music, the most 
sensitive of the fine arts. Properly allied to 
Architecture, garden-making is as near as a 
man may get to the Divine functions. 


—Manurice Hewlett. 

















| TESTS OF SWEET CORN VARIETIES 
ALL CORN PLANTED MAY 10 
Yield 
Ready Size by No. Yield by Size of Sweet- Our Own 
Color to Eat of Ear of Ears Weight Kernel ness Grading Remarks 
Golden Bantam Yellow July 29 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% Best if Quality and 
Mass. Grown Yield both are con- 
Breck’s 7 sidered 
Sugar & Gold White July 27 90% 100% 90% 80% 100% 80% Watery Sweet 
North Star Yellow July 27 125% 80% 90% 100% 90% 82% 
Sugar Sweet Whitish July 27 70% 75% 50% 70% 110% 110% Delicious. Best if 
Yellow Quality only is con- 
sidered 
Mar Cross Yellow July 27 125% 80% 100% 100% 100% 90% Ears too large. Hard 
to eat 
Carmel Cross White July 27 125% 60% 75% 60% 50% 30% Tasteless 
Golden Cross Yellow Aug. 8 125% 100% 120% 85% 100% 90% Hard to eat. Ears too 
big. Best if Yield 
only is considered 
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Often Heard But Seldom Seen — 





The tree frog has a familiar Summer- 
night call but usually he is invisible 


NLIKE well behaved children who 

are seen but not heard, the common 
tree frog is heard but not seen. His long, 
reedy tremolo is a familiar sound in our 
gardens on Summer nights but he himself 
remains invisible; although you might 
search diligently for him, the probabilities 
are against your finding him. 

Even during the daytime he is rarely 
seen and then usually only by accident or 
chance. The reason for this is that he usu- 
ally harmonizes with his surroundings and 
can easily pass himself off as a green leaf or 
plant stem or as a small excrescence on the 
gray trunk of a birch or lichen-covered oak 
and thus escape detection by the keenest 
eye. 

The common tree frog possesses a rather 
extensive wardrobe and can change his suits 
almost at will. In this respect he resem- 
bles the chameleon, famous for its color 
changes, but unlike the chameleon, whose 
color changes are in part due to emotional 
or mental moods, those of the tree frog 
are wholly determined by environmental 
conditions. He usually wears a bright gray 
suit with dark markings (the most con- 
spicuous of these markings being two 
bands on each leg and each arm and an 
irregular star on the upper part of his back) 
but in a bright light and a high tempera- 
ture he will put on a yellowish-white suit 
without markings. 

In a dark, moist or cool place the tree 
frog seems to prefer a suit of deep stone- 
gray or brown and where his surroundings 
are green his favorite suit is one of white 
and green. These suits, however, are by no 
means the limit of his wardrobe, for he has 
a change of dress ranging in color from 
white to stone-gray or brown and from 
white to green and representing all the 
gradations between these colors. 

Like a well-groomed gentleman, the 
tree frog takes his time in changing his 
suits, usually requiring an hour or so to 
make any radical change in his appearance. 
But when he has effected a change of dress 
it is usually true that he then blends so 
well with his surroundings that he becomes 
as invisible as Perseus in his charmed 
helmet. 

The tree frog makes his appearance in 
our gardens in early Summer and often 
takes up his residence in some tree, where 
he might remain for weeks and even 
months at a time since the tree provides 
him with everything that he requires — 
food, shelter and moisture. He is usually 
quiet during the day but as the sun begins 
to sink in the western sky he becomes rest- 
less and alert for some caterpillar or beetle, 
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which he greedily snatches up with his 
sticky tongue. He can see moving objects 
at a distance of two feet or more and will 
unhesitatingly leap through the air after a 
mosquito or fly, apparently quite indiffer- 
ent as to where he is going to land. 

The tree frog, you see, is an acrobat par 
excellence. Like the ‘“‘man on the flying 
trapeze”’ he will leap from branch to 
branch, ‘‘with the greatest of ease.’’ I have 
seen one of these acrobats of the frog world 
leap for some slender plant stem, catch it 
with one foot, and then swing in the air 
with outstretched legs. Then, when it 
would seem as if he could hold on no 
longer, he would pull himself up to the 
swaying support, blink his eyes, and settle 
himself comfortably as if it were all in the 
day’s work. 

I have yet to see one fall very far though 
I will admit that at times my heart has 
skipped a beat on seeing these creatures 
leap through the air, with seemingly no 





























b Jack-in-the-pulpit is among the many plants 
on which the tree frog likes to enjoy a siesta. 


place to land. They always find something 
to arrest their fall, although it might mean 
a frantic bit of acrobatics. The tree frog is 
well equipped, of course, for such feats, 
being provided with discs on his fingers 
and toes that secrete a sticky substance 
which enables him to cling to vertical sur- 
faces as smooth as glass. 

To look at a tree frog we would not 
believe that he is an acrobat, for his body 
is flat and squat. But appearances are often 
deceiving. His eyes are large and set in a 
broad and blunt head, but his ears are small, 
one might almost say inconspicuous, and 
provide a means of distinguishing the sexes, 
those of the female being the smaller. An- 
other distinguishing feature is the black 
throat of the male, but except for these 
differences the sexes are much alike in size 
and color. 

I have kept tree frogs in terraria and 
have found them to be the most delightful 
of pets. Their confiding ways appeal to my 
liking and their amusing acrobatics enter- 
tain me. Their song might not be all that 
I would desire but it is a friendly song, 
reminding me of their cheery compani)>n- 
ship. They delight to rest on my finger, 
their sticky toes clinging to it like glue. 
They always perch with their head upper- 
most and if I should reverse the position 
of my finger so that the head is down, they 
will turn clumsily around until their head 
is uppermost again. 

The tree frogs disappear from our gar- 
dens early in September and seek some cosy 
hollow among tree roots or in a tree trunk. 
In such a refuge, protected against the 
whirling snow and low temperatures of 
Winter, they remain until the marsh mari- 
gold is once again in bloom, when they 
venture forth and make their way to some 
nearby breeding pond. 

By the middle of May they are joyously 
paddling about in the shallow sun-warmed 
water, their high resonant voices raised in 
full chorus. We might, late in the evening, 
find them without much difficulty for the 
gnome-like males sitting on the lilypads 
will go on singing in the full glare of a 
flashlight, their vocal sacs so extended or 
swollen that it would seem as if the little 
animals would balloon right up into the 
air. 

The tree frogs mate at night and by the 
first of June they begin to lay their 
eggs, which are attached in small 
groups to plant stems, always at or 
near the surface of the water. The 
eggs are very light in color and are 
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not easily found unless the grasses are 
separated and examined minutely. 

The tadpoles, which hatch on the second 
or third day, are about a quarter of an inch 
long and a very light yellow in color. They 
grow very rapidly and in three weeks are 
not only fully formed, but have hind legs 
beginning to show. They have much gold 
color in their skin and sometimes their tails 
are a bright red. 

By the beginning of July, or in some 
seven weeks after the eggs were laid, they 
have completed their metamorphosis and 
are ready to leave the water. The young 
frogs at this time are about half an inch 
in length, and appear to begin their lives 
on land in a green suit though they may 
soon change to a gray one or one combin- 
ing these colors. They feed on spiders, flies 
and plant-lice and by the time they are 
ready to seek their Winter quarters measure 
about an inch in length. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Successful Home-Made Pool 


Y LILY and fish pool, which has 

proved very satisfactory, is made of 
reinforced concrete with a removable over- 
flow pipe. It was painted with. asphalt 
paint immediately after the concrete had 
set thus giving the concrete a good cure. 
The paint acts like a mirror, reflecting the 
beauty of the flowers and shrubs surround- 
the pool. This pool is two years old and 
I have had very little work to keep it in 
good condition. I was afraid that the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the concrete 
would develop cracks, but to date none 
have appeared. 

We leave the fish in the pool over Win- 
ter with a log placed at a sharp angle in it 
to permit air to enter when the pool freezes 
over. We drain and clean the pool once a 
year. It holds about 400 gallons. Water 
plants, salamanders, crawfish, and snails 
keep the water pure. 

We have a flagstone patio around the 
pool with flood lights (insect repellent 





Home-made but highly satisfactory pool. 


Avocadoes for Porches 


N AVOCADO seed planted in March 
or April should result in a handsome, 
glossy-leaved plant suitable for Summer 
porch decoration. Choose an eight-inch 
pot and set the seed deep into the earth, 
at least the width of the seed, which is very 
large. Place in a sunny situation and moist 
but not soaked. Germination is slow, so 
do not give way to an impulse to discard 
the seed if no results are seen for two or 
three weeks or even longer. 

The sprout finally having appeared, 
growth is rapid and by Summer there 
should be a plant 30 or more inches high. 
The leaves are large and glossy and are 
usually found free from parasites. If too 
tall, a plant may be cut back somewhat and 
permitted to branch. 

The growth is interesting to watch and 
several might be used where it is not 
wanted to risk “‘good’’ house plants on a 
porch where dust and wind might harm 
them. 

—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Wisc. 


bulbs) in trees close by. Most all our eve- 
nings are spent around the pool enjoying 
nature. 

—J. E. Steeler. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Report on Use of Dusts 


S DUSTING more effective than spray- 

ing for vegetable insect pest control, in 
terms of amount of material used? The 
answer is ““Yes,’’ on the basis of experi- 
ments conducted during the past Summer 
by Neely Turner, entomologist at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This is contrary to the general belief, 
which holds spraying superior. 

Using cryolite on beans to control the 
Mexican bean beetle, Mr. Turner found 
that, pound for pound, the insecticide ap- 
plied in the form of dusts killed more 
beetles than did the sprays. 

Using different concentrations of cryo- 
lite, 16 separate applications of sprays and 
12 of dusts were made. Seven of the spray 
applications were less effective than dusts 
and seven equalled dusts at corresponding 
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amounts of cryolite per acre. In only two 
cases, did the sprays give better results; 
both of these were with low dosages of 


cryolite. In the high levels of control, 
which are the aim of the vegetable grower, 
dusts were definitely more effective than 
sprays. 

Dusts also covered a larger portion of 
the foliage than the sprays. This ability to 
reach more of the surfaces of the leaves is 
undoubtedly a factor in the effectiveness of 
dusts in killing vegetable insect pests. 


Parsley for Arthritis 


HE notes on the use of parsley by Mrs. 

Wilber (Horticulture, September 15) 
and the reputed endorsement by an English 
physician of its use for the relief of arthri- 
tis as mentioned by the ‘Roving Gardener” 
in the December 15 issue were of especial 
interest to me because of the experience of 
a friend who suffered greatly from arthritis 
and was severely handicapped by its crip- 
pling effect. 

Not finding relief from other sources, 
she resorted to the use of parsley at the 
suggestion of a friend and, while not en- 
tirely cured, she is without pain and has 
been able to resume all her former activi- 
ties. Needless to say, she is an ardent advo- 
cate of the humble herb. Her formula and 
directions for its use are as follows: 

Pour one quart of boiling water over one 
cup of firmly packed parsley—both leaves and 
stems—and allow to steep 15 minutes. Strain 
through a coarse sieve, bottle at once, cool 
quickly and keep under refrigeration. Drink 
one wine-glass daily, in one dose or several, 
undiluted or with water, it seems not to matter. 
A dash of salt makes it more palatable. 

Another friend is an ardent advocate 
of rhubarb juice for the relief of arthritis. 
Liking its flavor, she bottled a quantity for 
use as a hot-weather drink. After par- 
taking of it for several weeks she found 
that the discomfort and general lameness 
which she had suffered over a long period 
were lessened, finally subsiding entirely. 
With its continued use there has been no 
recurrence of the trouble. 

To make the juice, cut the rhubarb in 
one-inch pieces, cover with water and sim- 
mer gently until soft. Strain, sweeten to 
taste, bottle and process in a hot water bath 
five minutes. It may also be put into jars 
when soft and processed for five minutes, 
to be strained as needed and sweetened. 
A dash of salt lessens the amount of sugar 
needed. This juice poured over cracked ice 
in a tall glass is delicious and refreshing. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


House Plant Book 


“House Plants Unusual,’’ by Allen H. 
Wood, Jr. Published by Ralph T. Hale 8 
Co., Boston. Price $2.25. 

This reprint of Mr. Wood's ‘““Try These 
Indoors’ deals with unusual and seldom 
grown house plants. Not all of the plants 
described are as complacent in behavior as 
are some of the old favorites, yet all may 
be cultivated successfully in most window 
gardens. 
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NOTE that Governor William H. Wills 

of Vermont has adopted the plan which 
Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee 
has found highly successful and is sending 
certificates to Vermont gardeners who par- 
ticipated in the 1944 Victory garden pro- 
gram. It seems that no fewer than 733 of 
these certificates bearing the governor's 
signature have been mailed to families 
doing yeoman service either in raising vege- 
tables or in canning’ them for Winter use. 

Professor Charles H. Blasberg, chair- 
man of the state Victory garden committee, 
writes me that Vermont had at least 
50,000 Victory gardens last year, which 
he estimates produced about $2,500,000 
worth of food. 


WAS interested in J. C. McDaniel’s 

report to the Northern Nut Growers’ 
Association concerning one of America’s 
largest specimens of the Chinese chestnut. 
It stands, he says, in Monticello, Fla., ad- 
jacent to a lot in which the late D. F. 
Jones had a nursery about 40 years ago. 
The trunk of this tree is now more than 
25 inches in diameter at a height of six 
feet above the ground. From that height 
the tree branches profusely and has a sym- 
metrical rounded crown. Also it is healthy, 
although, a native chinkapin 100 feet 
away is badly diseased. Paul Goldberg, 
the present owner of the tree, states that it 
has been bearing each year during the 20 
years that he has owned it. Lacking an- 
other variety for pollination the number 
of nuts matured is small. 


HE picture of the Ernest H. Wilson 

Memorial Garden in Peoria, IIl., which 
appeared in the January 15 issue of Horti- 
culture inspired me to learn if that garden 
is still being maintained. It pleases me very 
much to receive a letter saying that this 
garden is in excellent condition and is vis- 
ited by a great many people. It is located 
in Glen Oak Park, in a section of a large 
sunken garden, where its beauty is en- 
hanced by surrounding green lawns and a 
background of wooded hillsides. Its posi- 
tion below the level of the eye permits an 
all-over view which attracts and invites 
the visitor. 

A bronze and marble memorial tablet 
tells the public that this garden is dedicated 
to the memory of the famous plant hunter 
who was, at the time of his death, keeper 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 


HE garden was planned and under- 

taken, I learn, by the Ernest H. Wilson 
Plant Study Club, with the East Bluff 
Garden Club and the Little Garden Club 
Participating in the initial development. 
It is the work of garden club members 
throughout, its planning, planting, expense 
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and care having been undertaken by them. 

One subject which is given prominence 
in this garden is the regal lily, perhaps the 
most important of Mr. Wilson’s plant dis- 
coveries and now the most widely planted 
lily in America. Over 300 of these lilies 
have been used in the garden. They are 
supplemented by daylilies (hemerocallis) 
in the newer hybrid varieties. Evergreens 
are used throughout the garden to aid in 
its structure and accent. Various firms have 
assisted in the development of the garden 
by making gifts of different plants. Inter- 
ested individuals have contributed, too, in 
the same way. 

I am interested to learn finally that a 
tour of the garden is made each year at 
which time a tribute is made to Mr. 





A foxglove blossom which resembles a 
campanula in appearance. 





This is the flower spike on which the 
unusual blossom appeared. 
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Wilson, this being part of the program of 
an annual picnic held when the regal lilies 
bloom, garden clubs of surrounding towns 
being present as invited guests. 


AM interested in P. A. Young's recent 

report of Texas potatoes that appar- 
ently had their eyes looking the wrong 
way. It seems that back in 1943 a lot of 
tubers were stored for four months on 
warm, dry sand under a barn. The influ- 
ence of this environment was that roots 
grew from the eyes inward through the 
white starchy tissues. Roots also made 
ridges under the peel. 


AM saddened by news which I just re- 

ceived of the death of Jens Jensen of 
Ellison Bay, Wisc. Mr. Jensen was dean 
of landscape architects in this country and 
was awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor in 1942 by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The last 
time I saw him was at a convention of 
The Men’s Garden Clubs of America in 
Highland Park, Ill. At that time he was 
full of life and vigor. Incidentally, High- 
land Park has a rose garden presented to 
the city by the Men’s Garden Club to com- 
memorate the achievements of Mr. Jensen 
and other men who helped make that city 
the beautiful place which it is. 


ALSO have learned with great regret of 

the death in Urbana, IIl., of James K. 
Bannister, with whom I worked for many 
years at flower shows in the eastern states. 
At that time Mr. Bannister was in charge 
of the estate belonging to Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Lancashire at Manchester, Mass., 
one of the show places of the North Shore. 
After Dr. Lancashire died, Mr. Bannister 
went to New Jersey and then to Glen Cove, 
L. I., at both of which places he was in 
charge of large estates. At the time I knew 
him best he was much in demand as a judge 
at exhibitions of flowers and fruits in 
Boston and New York. 


AM indebted to Mrs. E. H. Barnes of 

Haddonfield, N. J., for the accompany- 
ing photographs of a foxglove plant that 
prematurely burst open its united upper 
flowers in campanula-like fashion. This 
behavior on the part of foxgloves is evi- 
dently inherited in certain strains. In fact, 
the name Digitalis purpurea campanulata 
can be found listed in some books. Also, 
the famous French seed firm of Vilmorin- 
Adrieux & Cie used to offer foxglove seeds 
that would produce plants with flower 
stems terminating in this manner. Even 
so, any gardener would be amazed to have 
this strange change-over from two-lipped, 
tubular blooms take place without warn- 
ing among his own plants. 























Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn about new plants and 
new methods, send for a copy of the bulletin issued 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM” 


Fully illustrated and very complete. 


Price 35 cents 





“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis which gives 
full and explicit directions for handling a class of 
plants with which most amateurs have trouble. 


Price 20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


WHAT A FALLEN TREE REVEALED 


HAD occasion last year, because of the hurricane, to 

make observations on a soft maple tree which may be 
of interest to your readers. This tree was three feet in 
diameter and was uprooted on my front lawn. I did not 
feel badly about it since I had planned to remove it any 
way because part of the large branches were dead. A few 
were very vigorous. However, since it was so difficult to 
hire help to remove the tree, I would have preferred 
making my own decision regarding when to remove it. 
I had to get a saw and cut it myself. 

The first cut near the base showed us the tree was only 
a shell, but with what seemed like another tree growing 
inside. When we finally got the tree sawed up we could 
remove the center from each block. The center consisted 
of well-decayed wood completely impregnated with live 
roots, so much so that the decayed wood was held together 
in a mesh of interwoven roots. The main body of the 
new roots were four to six inches in diameter. Some of 
these cores were 18 inches in diameter. As we cut closer 
to the top, we found these roots originating in the wound 
tissue some 12 to 15 feet above ground, where many years 
past a branch had split off leaving a gap of almost a foot 
wide on the main trunk of the tree. There were many 
roots coming from the newly-formed wound tissue which 
permeated the central decayed core of the tree. 

We watched the tree go down during the height of the 
storm and were amazed to see it bend over at a 45 degree 
angle several times and straighten up again before it finally 
fell. The stump of the tree showed very few live roots. 
Apparently, the living branches on the tree were being 
supported by the roots in the center of the tree. One can 
only conjecture as to what would have happened during 
the next 25 years had the tree remained in an upright 
position. The internal roots had contact with the soil in 
the stump where there was a deposit of wood soil that 
would gladden the heart of any gardener. These roots 
would undoubtedly have anchored the tree in time and 
might have kept some of the branches alive for many 
years. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


I'm led to reflect how much more delightful is the task of 
making improvements on the earth than all the vain glory 
which can be acquired from ravaging it, by the uninterrupted 
career of conquest. 

—Diary of George Washington. 

















Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1944-45 year book submitted by 
a garden club. It offersa second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition is restricted to individual clubs; 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 
and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1944 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1945 competition. 
Year books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 
1945. 
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Autumn-Flowering Lilacs 


EAR EDITOR — In regard to lilacs 

flowering last Autumn, Horticulture, 
December 1, both inland and in the hurri- 
cane area, it might be well to turn to Mrs. 
Susan McKelvey’s ‘“The Lilac.’” A method 
is given for inducing Auutmn flowering. 
It calls for defoliating in the first week of 
August, and then watering daily. This cor- 
responds to the flowering in the hurricane 
area. 

In the same book, and perhaps in the 
same place, it is stated that Autumn flow- 
ering sometimes occurs after a dry Summer. 
This may explain the inland flowering. 

—Joseph Dwight. 
Hyannis, Mass. 


Off-season Blooming Problem 


EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 

ested in the article in the December 
15 issue of Horticulture on the off-season 
blooming of shrubs and fruit trees. Many 
of us along this gulf coast had a very un- 
usual experience as we harvested our 
sand pears the latter part of August and 
early September for we worked among a 
full crop of bloom. Our season had been a 
normal one, with no high winds, and with 
foliage as dense as usual. An average good 
crop of fruit was produced and the trees 
had not been fertilized or cultivated for a 
year. 

We are still at a loss to know what 
caused this blooming at such an off season, 
and we are wondering if the trees will have 
sufficient vitality to produce another crop 
of bloom in February, their regular bloom- 
ing season. This off-season bloom showed 
in many places. The trees are healthy, no 
blight being present on this variety of 
pears. 

—NMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Comments From New York 


EAR EDITOR — “Readers’ Ques- 

tions” in the January 1 Horticulture 
mentions (Page 16) Viburnum trilobum 
fruits as bird food. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has introduced two vari- 
eties; Hahs and Wentworth, as high-pectin, 
heavy-fruiting types for the making of 
“cranberry” jelly for human consumption. 
The flavor and quality are almost the same 
as in the ordinary low-bush cranberry 
jelly. 

Also, budded branches of Rhododen- 
dron carolinianum are excellent for indoor 
forcing, brought in about February, and 
give, in a cool window, a showy period of 
nearly two months. I was particularly in- 
terested in forcing the rhododendron be- 
cause the buds took weeks to fatten and 
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open and were beautiful when in bud. 
Even after the flowers had finally dropped, 
the green leaves were unusually attractive 
because of their clean-cut and light, Spring- 
like (Corot) green color. 

—L. E. Manning. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vegetables in Maine 
EAR EDITOR—I join with many of 


your readers in acclaiming the butter- 
nut squash. For me last Summer it was 
prolific and early. From a planting cover- 
ing only about 20 square feet, I had over 
60 squashes. 

Tampala was not so good. We used it 
several times with satisfaction, but the dry 
weather caused it to turn yellow and fade 
out. It was satisfactory while it lasted. 
Great Lakes lettuce was good, but failed to 
head. 

—Henry M. Bowden. 
Alfred, Me. 


Orchids in the Aleutians 


EAR EDITOR — The arrival of 

orchid time in the Aleutian Islands 
converted hundreds of men, from Gls to 
generals, into ardent flower fanciers. The 
orchids, miniature replicas of the lush, 
tropical flower, bloom profusely on pro- 
tected hillsides, but are only one of a myriad 
of flowering plants which cover the grassy 
Aleutian slopes. Buttercups, wild irises, 
bluebells and lilies-of-the-valley are among 
the more common blooms. 

Many soldiers have well-kept flower 
gardens around the doors of their quonset 
huts, and flowers border the pathways. 
Vases with an assortment of blossoms 
brighten the corners of many huts, and it 
is not unusual to see officers of the post 
commander's staff, returning from their 
weekly hike, carrying Aleutian flowers. 


—Sgt. George E. Toles. 
Camp Lee, Va. 





A Heretic as Respects Earthworms 


EAR EDITOR — If you “kill the 

earthworms—without which success- 
ful gardening cannot be carried on,”’ etc. 
My gorge rises whenever I see a solemn 
pronouncement like the above. Presumably 
the idea originated with Charles Darwin, 
who first began his investigations on the 
subject over a hundred years since, and 
published his book, ““The Formation of 
Vegetable Mould by Earthworms’’ in 
1881. 

Going back as far as the earliest recollec- 
tions of my boyhood, I see my mother and 
myself working a kitchen garden of per- 
haps a quarter of an acre in extent. This 
garden had been in the same spot for years. 
It was fertilized with stable manure annu- 
ally. Bradley’s superphosphate was used 
reguarly. There was no finer garden any- 
where about. All told, my work therein 
covered a period of not less than a dozen 
years. In all those years, I am absolutely 
certain, I never saw a single earthworm in 
that garden. The only place where we 
could find ‘‘angleworms’’ for trout bait 
was in the damp ground at the outlet of 
“The Lower Spring.” 

This garden, still flourishing, is situ- 
ated on the first terrace above the meadows 
along the Connecticut river in extreme 
southern New Hampshire. Down in these 
meadows, extending southward, are some 
of the finest and most productive farms in 
New England. On one of the best of them 
all, a beautiful 40-acre meadow just down 
below my boyhood home, I worked every 
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Summer till I went to college. Never once 
did I see there an earthworm. I can easily 
imagine the explosion that would have 
burst from the owner if he had been told 
that only for the angleworms in it his 
meadow would have been a desert. 

While I have not the same intimate 
knowledge of the very fine tobacco farms 
and onion farms farther down the valley, 
I am very definitely persuaded in my own 
mind that in a 40-mile hunt through them 
you could not anywhere find enough 
“‘angleworms’’ to start a single youngster 
out trout fishing. Yet most of these farms 
will produce from 500 to 800 bushels of 
onions to the acre, or a comparable yield 
of tobacco, and have done so for years, 
with nothing but commercial fertilizers. 

Perhaps it is not immaterial to state that 
last June in my garden here in Amherst, 
without the remotest imaginable aid from 
earthworms, nor from organic fertilizer 
from the compost heap (which I have 
not), I counted 3,736 peonies from some 
200 plants, after severe disbudding. Where 
is the error in my reasoned conclusion that 
I am not heavily indebted to earthworms? 

However, if the earthworms, “‘without 
which successful gardening cannot be car- 
ried on,”” have all been killed by the con- 
tinued ignorant use of commercial fertili- 
zers, how long will it be before my be- 
loved garden goes to the “‘demnition bow 
wows’? 

—Charles Huntington Smith. 

Amherst, Mass. 




















The Size of a Tree 


RECENT issue of the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden Bulletin contains an 
informative discussion of the life expec- 
tancy of some native shade trees. After 
considering numerous kinds of trees in de- 
tail the author, A. P. Beilmann, concludes 
as follows: 

The maturity of a tree depends upon many 
factors. Trees are constantly developing youth- 
ful cells in the cambium, so they do not suffer 
from old age but should live indefinitely. They 
do mature, however, and then begin to decline, 
largely because the soil in which they are grow- 
ing has neither the fertility nor the moisture 
to keep them alive. 

The maximum size that a tree can attain 
depends, therefore, not upon inherent charac- 
teristics as much as it does on the excellence of 
the soil and the water supply. At the same 
time we can predict the life expectancy of most 
trees, because experience has shown that there 
are relatively few kinds of soil which will con- 
tinue to support a tree for an indefinite period. 

In practice, this means simply that to suc- 
ceed, a tree should be grown in the very best 
soil available. It may not live for three cen- 
turies, but at least it will flourish so long as 
that soil will support it. 


Feed Hemlocks Sparingly 


R. C. J. Gilgut of the Massachusetts 
experiment station reports that both 
Canada and Carolina hemlocks grow bet- 
ter when given light applications of com- 
plete fertilizer than when fed heavily. 
More new growth is produced when three 
or four ounces per square yard of a 5-8-7 
mixture is broadcast among the plants than 
when twice that quantity is applied. The 
heavier application has been found in many 
cases, to injure the plants by stunting or 
producing poor growth and dead tops. 
Mixed fertilizers such as 10-8-7 which 
contain a high percentage of nitrogen, 
produce no more growth than does the 
5-8-7 when used at the same rate. Sodium 
nitrate applied at the rate of one ounce 
per square yard has been known to cause 
injury. All of which indicates that hem- 
locks do not require much feeding with 
nitrogen. 


Ancient Vaccinium Plants 


EORGE M. DARROW and W. H. 
Camp state in the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club that individuals of 
most of the species of Vaccinium (blue- 
berries, huckleberries, cranberry, etc.) are 
long-lived perennials. One wild colony 
with distinctive leaves was found to cover 
an area about one-half mile in diameter. 
This partciular clone (belonging to the V. 
myrsinites complex) put out annual under- 
ground stolons which seemed to average 
about a foot in length. 
If this clone has radiated from its exact 
center—and if its rate of peripheral growth 
has been constant — it may be calculated 


that this plant is not less than 1,000 years 
old. It may be much older. Nor would 
this seem to be exceptional, for there is 
considerable evidence that certain clones 
of the distantly related box huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia brachycera) have persisted 
for untold thousands of years. 


Dividing Begonia Tubers 


HE BEGONIAN quotes Frank Reinelt 

on the subject of dividing begonia 
tubers. Mr. Reinelt states that a sufficiently 
large tuber can be cut in half after it starts 
showing life in early Spring. The cut sur- 
faces should be dusted with charcoal and 
exposed to the sun for a few days to pro- 
mote healing. A better method he says is 
to take cuttings from large tubers. The 
cuttings should be cut off at the base and 
rooted in sand. 


Time to Cut Birch Brush 


RITERS of letters to the editor of 

the Gardeners Chronicle (British) 
have been differing as to whether the 
twiggy growth of the snowberry (sym- 
phoricarpus) makes better garden brooms 
than does the brush of birch. William 
Grant insists that the birch brush is better 
for the purpose if it is cut at the proper 
season. 

If birch boughs are cut just after the 
leaves fall, he insists, and are carefully 
stacked, preferably not exposed to wind 
and sunshine, and weighted down to keep 
them flat, they improve in toughness, and 
will remain in that condition of usefulness 
for two years at least. On the other hand, 
if cutting is delayed until late Winter, or 
early Spring, their toughness, flexibility 
and lasting qualities will be hopelessly 
impaired. 


Handling Root Cuttings 


N AN interesting bulletin entitled The 

Propagation and Identification of Clonal 
Rootstocks for the Apple, J. K. Shaw 
of the Massachusetts experiment station 
points out that most of the new Malling 
understocks grow quite readily from root 
cuttings, even though roots for the pur- 
pose may not always be available in 
quantity. 

The roots must be not over two years 
old and should be three-sixteenths of an 
inch or more in diameter and three to five 
inches long. The cuttings are lined out in 
nursery rows in a slanting position with 
the top end of the root at the surface of 
the soil. Under good growing conditions, 
they may be large enough to bud the first 
Summer or they may be held over until 
the second season and then budded to the 
desired variety of apple. 
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A GARDENING DIGEST 


Potting Unrooted Cuttings 


TEPHEN RAY of Ohio State Univer- 

sity in his search for more economical 
methods for commercial florists has con- 
firmed a method of increasing chrysanthe- 
mums that should be of value to many 
amateurs. Mr. Ray suggests potting un- 
rooted cuttings in two and-one-half inch 
pots in sandy soil. The cuttings should be 
shaded, he says, after potting and syringed 
every few hours until rooted. 

Under ideal conditions, the cuttings 
should root in about ten days, after which 
the screening can be removed and the fre- 
quency of syringing reduced. No trans- 
planting check will accompany the han- 
dling of cuttings so rooted. 


Sabadilla Powder 
R. T. C. ALLEN and others of Wis- 


consin University have developed an 
activated sabadilla powder and extract. 
The toxic principles found in sabadilla 
seeds offer one of the most interesting and 
promising sources of additional insecticide 
materials. 

Sabadilla is especially toxic to sucking 
insects and has been found to be effective 
in the control of squash bugs, potato leaf- 
hoppers, cranberry worms, plant bugs and 
stink bugs. Sabadilla may replace pyre- 
thrum to some extent. Its lasting insectici- 
dal value is more persistent than pyre- 
thrum, but less than DDT. 


Two Outstanding Roses 


ICHARD S. WILCOX of Minneapolis 
is quoted in Wisconsin Horticulture 
as stating that Crimson Glory is the out- 
standing rose of the season. Mr. Wilcox 
stated that this remarkable rose with gor- 
geous blossoms of nearly perfect form and 
large size, has a vigorous, disease-resistant 
plant. It is hardier than most of the regu- 
lar hybrid teas. Its only fault is that the 
blossom is so large that frequently the stem 
is not strong enough to carry it erect; there- 
fore the brilliant blossom nods a little. 
The other outstanding variety is Pink 
Princess, one of the Brownell hardy hy- 
brid teas. It is resistant to black spot—a 
very important quality. He adds, “‘It is a 
particularly heavy bloomer in Fall and the 
blossoms are all of perfect form and a deep 
coppery pink. It naturally flowers in clus- 
ters which means that size of flower can 
be had only by early disbudding. Clusters 
are, however, often preferred to size. Mr. 
Wilcox suggests that more gardeners join 
the current trend towards greater apprecia- 
tion of flowers of normal size, in roses as 
well as in other kinds of flowers. 
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NEW BUDDLEIA “Peace” 


At last a pure white Buddleia and one that is as hardy as any of 
the other varieties we offer. The graceful and slightly arching 
flowers are well formed, full, and 12 to 16 inches long, produced 
in abundance throughout summer and autumn until stopped by 
frost. The plants are rugged and grow about 6 feet tall, have 
fine foliage, grow rapidly and require little care. Be the first 
to have this rare kind in your garden. We offer fine showy 
plants in pots that will flower abundantly the first summer. 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 Dozen $20.00 


NEW DAPHNE 
“Somerset” 





MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK ROSE 


Once you see this gorgeous canary-yellow rose, you'll more than 
agree with the judges who voted it the outstanding rose novelty 
for 1944! For here is a rose of perfect form, delightful fragrance, 
matchless color and vigorous growth—a rose whose sheer beauty 
and elegance will at once win your heart. The buds are long and 


An English creation. Received 
highest honors from Royal 
Horticultural Society. Plants 
covered with delightfully 
scented blush-pink, star- 
shaped flowers in clusters 6 
to 8 inches long. Rich, dark- 
green foliage resembles Box- 
wood—remains green till new 
growth in March pushes off 
old. Bushy upright habit. 








graceful and open slowly. Petals are unusually dainty in shape 
and remarkably smooth-textured. Named for the esteemed and 
lovely First Lady of China, this rose is one you must have this 


summer. § Price $2 each $20 a dozen 
SEND TODAY FOR WAYSIDE’S NEW BOOE-CATALOG 


NEW BUDDLEIA 
“Peace” 


Hardy and very easy to grow. 


15” to 18”°—$2 each 


DAPHNE “Somerset” 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral 
catalog published. 184 pages with more 
than 200 true-to-life illustrations; full of 
detailed plant descriptions and cultural 
information. Contains newest and finest 
Wayside offerings in roses, flowering shrubs 


and plants—an abundance of rare and 
interesting items for your garden. To be sure 
of getting this outstanding book, it is neces- 
sary that you enclose 25c¢ in coins or stamps 
with your request, to cover postage and 
handling costs. 


MON RI [eC Deelah) 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 






































National Garden Institute 


DWARD J. CONDON, assistant to 

the president of Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., was elected president 
of the National Victory Garden Institute 
at the annual meeting of the organization 
held recently at the Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Condon succeeds Paul Stark, 
of Louisiana, Mo. Mr. Stark, who is vice- 
chairman of the National Advisory Garden 
Committee, will continue as a trustee and 
vice-president of the Institute. Other vice- 
presidents elected are Chester C. Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis; Russell Firestone, assistant 
treasurer, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, and J. L. McCaffrey, 
vice-president, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago. 

Other officers of the National Victory 
Garden Institute elected are: Chairman of 
the board, Lester J. Norris, Illinois Food 
Director, St. Charles, Ill.; honorary chair- 
man, M. L. Wilson, director of Extension 
Division, U. S. Department of Agricul: 
ture; treasurer, James I. Clarke, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; secretary-manager, Andrew S. 
Wing, New York City. 

The institute’s goal for 1945 was set 
at 20 million Victory gardens, an amount 
believed to assure enough home processed 
foods on the shelves to keep any family 
well fed for the duration of the war. 


February 1, 1945 


Moisture for House Plants 


NE common error in attempting to 
grow house plants is in keeping them 
in too dry an atmosphere. It does not mat- 
ter how much water is poured on the roots, 
if there is no moisture in the air they will 
suffer. Open pans of water kept in the 
rooms help, of course, to provide moisture, 
but most plants need to be syringed or 
sprayed three or four times a week, al- 
though there are exceptions, as in the case 
of certain begonias, and such foliage plants 
as have large, rather soft leaves. It is well 
to keep in mind, though, that the sun 
should not be allowed to shine directly on 
the plants while they are wet, for if this 
happens the foliage is likely to be burned. 
The larger the leaves the greater the 
necessity for syringing or sponging them 
at frequent intervals. This use of water 
accomplishes a double purpose. It gives 
them the moisture they need and helps to 
keep them free from dust and insect pests. 
If water is used in abundance, there is but 
little danger from red spider, that minute 
pest which does much damage to house 
plants, although often working for a long 
time unseen because of its minute size. 

At the time that the air is being kept 
moist, it is well to remember that the roots 
should not be constantly flooded with 
water. It is important that newly-potted 
plants be watered carefully, especially those 
given considerably larger pots. 
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Torenia for Shady Places 


ORENIA fournieri is one of the best 

annuals for shady spots. The growth 
is low, bushy and up to ten inches. The 
foliage is dark green and the flowers violet- 
blue, blotched with dark purplish-blue and 
with a yellow throat. The torenia is often 
called the ‘“Wishbone Flower’’ because the 
stamens form somewhat the shape of a 
wishbone. The blossoms resemble those of 
snapdragons, but are very much smaller. 

The torenia should be planted in masses 
and blooms from June to early Fall. It 
prefers a shady location and plenty of 
moisture, thriving best in light, rich soil. 
Being a tender annual, the plants must not 
become chilled. Torenia is sometimes 
grown in greenhouses for Winter flower 
but its greatest usefulness is as an annual 
flower garden plant. 

It is best to sow seed indoors in March, 
transplanting the seedlings into the garden 
when settled warm weather comes. Seed 
may be sown directly in the garden in May, 
but the plants will not produce flowers 
nearly as early. When transplanting, set 
the plants eight to ten inches apart. In the 
extreme South this plant will self-sow. 
In southern gardens, the torenias are some- 
times successfully used as substitutes for 
pansies. The torenia is a good subject for 
vases and hanging baskets, as well as being a 
satisfactory garden flower for lighting up 
shaded areas. 








GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the 
new 1945 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 
50-N Church St., New York (7), N. Y. Copy free on 
request (except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late 


February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


75 Choice Varieties—mostly in small 
inexpensive sizes. Both evergreen 
and deciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race 
of real hardy kinds. Sensational 
colors never before in really hardy 
plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4- 
ear-olds (bearing age) now 1) feet 

high, assorted named varieties, our 

selection but all good, $16.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — handsome 
blooms in spring, then a show of 
bright berries in fall that the birds 
love. One each 3 to 5 foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, White Flow- 
ering Dogwood, Photinia (Xmas 
Berry)—all 3 for $4.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red berries in 
autumn. 18 inch B.&B. plant for 
$3.25. 

Japanese Yew — upright ‘’Capitata”’ 
form. By the hundred and by the 
thousand. Smallest size as low as 
30c each in large quantities. 


Dwarf Evergreens — mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will 
never grow out of place in founda- 
tion plantings. 

37 Foot Yew Hedge — set 18 inches 
apart, 25 Upright Hardy Yew will 
make 37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 
15 inches high, twice transplanted, 
sturdy, $20.00. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the onl 
in fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chi- 
nese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, 
Tree Azalea, etc. 

Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just 
the white-flowering, but pink as well. 
Also Double-flowering (like white 
roses); also a form with yellow ber- 
ries that the birds leave on a little 
longer than ordinary red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that really blooms!—New 
Wisteria przcox blooms at half the 
age of other named sorts. Long blue 
clusters, vigorous grower. Also 
named Japanese forms, Chinese, etc. 
Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing 
Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 25 cents!—Native 
species in the smallest grade (12-15 
inches) that can be safely handled 
with the smallest earth-ball, from 25c 
to 55c each, depending on kind and 
quality. Heavier grades, too. 


tree that blooms 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Size Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. 
Ordinary two-year sizes as well as 
older; low prices. All the best va- 
rieties. 


Dwarf Fruits—On dwarf stock, care- 
fully grown for heavy bearing. Easy 
to find room for, easy to take care of. 
Very young sizes for you to train 
yourself at $2.50 each. All varieties. 


Larger Dwarf Fruits — They can be 
pruned, sprayed or picked without 
ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we offer 
a minimum selection of six: 2 Apples 
(Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears 
(Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). 
All 6 are 2-year size, begin to bear 
a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear next fall, we 
heve a 3-year-old size. We offer 
six plants as above,—3-year-olds— 
for $20.00 You may add additional 
varieties to the above collections, 
which take care of all basic polleniz- 
ing at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 
2-year or $5 for each extra3-year-old. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (root clumps $8.00 per 
100). Pachysandra under trees where 
grass will not grow—$7.50 per 100. 
Many others to choose from. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the be- 
ginner to choose from intelligently— 
and economically. Don’t wade help- 
lessly through thousands of mean- 
ingless catalog names. Real help 
here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best of the old, the best of the 
new. Arranged so you can quickly 
select and know what you are doing. 
Priced lower than most for top- 
quality plants. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


New race of hardy (sub-zero) roses 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S. A. All 
colors. Climbers and bush-form. 
Sensationally easy to grow. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different evergreens 
and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
plants, etc., in small seedling and 
transplant sizes by the hundred and 
thousand. As few as ten of a kind 
can be bought in many kinds. In a 
few years they are worth many times 
the few cents they cost now. Why 
not start your own nursery for future 
plantings? 

100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 
1- to 114-foot seedlings to make valu- 
able and beautiful shade trees; 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple, Black 
aa Liriodendron, White Ash, 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-N Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 
Established in 1878 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 








I have been told that the reason why the fruit on my apple tree 
drops prematurely is lack of magnesium in the soil. How should I 
go about supplying this missing element? 

On acid soil areas, sufficient magnesium can often be supplied 
by a heavy application of dolomitic limestone, which carries 
20 per cent magnesium oxide. A more direct meethod is to 
apply five to ten pounds of epsom salts per tree. 

. * ’ + 
What is the ultimate height of Sophora japonica, the scholar-tree? 


The evidence, based on Oriental observations, is that the 
scholar-tree can reach a height of 80 feet. This ultimate will 
not be attained within the lifetime of the planter. The Missouri 
Botanic Garden has recently reported a normal growth of 30 
feet in 40 years. 

* + * * 

Should the popular indoor bulbous plants be called amaryllis, or 
is their correct name hippeastrum? 

According to the best botanical opinion, the correct name is 
amaryllis. 

e a * x 

What substance should be added to a pile of poultry manure 
mixed with peat moss to make it a complete fertilizer? 

The addition of superphosphate should balance the mixture. 
About 50 pounds of dried poultry manure and 25 pounds of 
superphosphate should fertilize about 1000 square feet of vege- 
table area. The peat moss will add to the value of the manure, 
but its presence does not make for easy calculation. Therefore, 
it would probably be better to spread the manure-peat com- 
bination and the superphosphate separately. 

* - . . 

In what ways can the bleeding heart (Dicentra spectabilis) be 
propagated? 

The crowns of bleeding heart can be divided in Autumn or, 
sometimes, in early Spring. Sections of roots can be used as 
cuttings in about the same way that the roots of Oriental pop- 
pies are so handled. Gardeners with greenhouse space at their 
disposal can force old plants in Winter and take off soft cuttings 
from the forced plants for rooting in sand. 

* * . * 

What advances have been made towards the protection of apples 
and hawthorns against cedar apple rust? 

Report has it that the new and as yet not freely available 
fungicide called Fermate holds promise for this purpose. 

* . * * 

Old plants of chrysanthemums that I am carrying over Winter in 
pots do not seem to be very vigorous. How can I straighten them up? 

Root a few soft cuttings from the top growth and throw the 
old stocks away. The young cuttings should be potted in plain 
soil at first and then be potted or flatted in richer soil and be 
grown vigorously in light but not too warm surroundings. By 
pinching the new growth, a large quantity of healthy, succulent 
cuttings should be available for rooting in April. 

x . al + 

Will hardy climbing roses that are cut to the ground now bear 
flowers this coming Summer? 

The blooms of climbing roses are borne on lateral branches 
that grow out in Spring from canes produced the previous year. 
Therefore, in order to have blooms this year, some of last year’s 
canes should be left in place. With vigorous climbers, however, 
all canes older than one year can be removed. 

* a € * 

Can the English walnut be grafted on the black walnut? 

The trees which result from grafting English or Persian 
walnut on roots of eastern black walnut are reported to be de- 
fective only in that they are slow to come into bearing. Because 
of the large tap root, black walnuts are more trouble to trans- 
plant. The most widely used understock for English walnuts 
is a west coast black walnut, Juglans hindsi. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











How should I go about growing evergreen euonymus (E. fortunei 
radicans) from cuttings? 

Make cuttings of tip growth about six inches long. Only 
plants which are free of euonymus scale insect should be trimmed 
for cuttings. The cuttings can be rooted in sand or they can be 
potted unrooted into small pots of sandy soil. Only stems which 
show no Wiater injury or loss of foliage should be put to root 


at this season. 
* * * 7 


Where in the South can I see a large, properly labelled collection 
of camellias? 

The most complete collection of varieties of camellias to be 
found anywhere in the United States is that now being de- 
veloped at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

* * * * 

What precautions should one take in moving wild beach plums 
into the garden? 

As many roots as possible should be dug when the plants are 
lifted. Experience seems to indicate that most of the tops should 
be cut away when the plants are reset. 

. * - * 

What can I do to bring into bloom a rhododendron that is planted 
in a shaded place where the soil is sandy? 

In general, rhododendrons do not flower well in densely 
shaded positions. They do, however, thrive in places that have 
moving shade as, for instance, in an opening in the woods. No 
pruning is necessary. As for fertilizer, an annually renewed, 
thick mulch of oak leaves should be ample. In very poor, well- 
drained soil the digging in of peat moss and cow manure should 
help to add fertility and to aid the soil in retaining moisture. 
Oak leaves being lacking, almost any other kind of mulch 
material will do. 








132-138 Church St., Dept. HO New York 8, N. Y. 
Woe Plains, NY. Newark, N = 
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WORLD'S 





Of course you remember them — the seeds you 
planted from a Ferry packet; the luscious, ripe 
fruits; the envious glances of your neighbors; 
the mouth-watering flavor of those fresh salads; 
the inviting array of cans you put up for winter. 
You'll want a vegetable garden again this year, 
and Ferry’s Seeds are ready to help make it yield 
you a maximum of success and enjoyment. Care- 
fully bred and thoroughly tested for germination 
and trueness to type, they’re the choice of experi- 
enced gardeners everywhere. Your favorite store 
carries a wide assortment. 

And you'll enjoy selecting the flowers 
for your garden from many varieties 
in beautifully illustrated packets in 
the familiar Ferry Display. Your 
dealer can get for you quickly any 
additional varieties you may want. 


Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 SAN FRANCISCO 24 
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LARGEST GROWERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS ; 














with each packet. 


3 pkts. $1.25. 


flowers. 
Mixture. Pkt. 35¢; 3 pkts. 90¢. 





(Auratum) 
GOLD BAND LILY 


One of the grandest lilies, large clusters 
of enormous flowers; ivory white, crimson- 
spots, banded gold. NO BULBS ‘AVAIL- 
ABLE — grow your own from seed. Pkt. 

50¢, 1000 seeds, $5.00. Cultural directions 


GIANT MIDGET PETUNIA 


Huge ruffled flowers on dwarf plants. 
Variety of brilliant colors, charming for 
pots, window boxes or edgings. Pkt. 50¢; 


STOCKS, New Base Branching 


Splendid new Stocks, grow many long spikes branched 
close to the ground, bearing 35 to 45 individual florets, 
two inches or more across. Very fragrant. Excellent cut 
Blush Pink, Blue, Red, Ivory, Rose, Pink and 


Order from this coupon— 


sn oe sense 
Hallawell Seed Co. 2560 Market St., San Francisco 








Amount 
Enclosed Send postpaid the items checked : 
Name 
Address 
Check color _Rose 
(C0 Send FREE CATALOG STOCKS ~Blue 
LILY Seed PETUNIA Pkt. 35¢ _Ivory 
Pkt. 50¢ Pkt. 50¢ 3 Pkts. _Pink 
1000 seeds 3 Pkts. 90c _Mixture 
$5.00 $1.25 _Red _Blush Pink 









4 oz. 35¢. 


fornia’s finest Flower 
CA ARNATION Vegetable SEEDS; Fuchsias, 
HS Pk 35¢ _Pink Pelargoniums and ‘other Oali- 
Pkts. _White fornia plants. Order your copy 
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90¢ _Striped i 
_Light Salmon ‘ 
Red _Rose & 
_Mixture . 
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LPHINIUM 
Ae 3 clumps $5.00 
12 clumps $9.00 


MUSKMELON 
OPkt. 15¢ () 402. 35¢ 


A complete CATALOG of Oali- 


today from the coupon. 


allawells 


256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF 
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CARNATION 
Enfant de Nice 


Finest California strain of full double ee 
grant carnations. 
Pink, Red, Rose, Light Salmon, Striped, 
White, Mixed. Pkt. 35¢; 3 pkts. ‘90¢. 


DELPHINIUM California All Double 


The outstanding Pacific Giant Strain. 
double flowers in brilliant shades with bee of 
contrasting color. 
clumps to produce many tall, 
spikes this Summer. 
these! 6 clumps $5.00; 12 clumps 9.00 postpaid. 


New MELON, Salmon Cranshaw 


Sensational new melon. Richly flavored sal- 
‘mon flesh, smooth melting 
texture, deliciously sweet, 
slightly oval, medium size, 
unlike any ether. Pkt. 15¢; 


Blooms all Summer. 


Huge SPAY: 


Large 2-year field grown oa” 3 


well balanced re 
No other delphiniums like ® oY *: 
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Seedsmen & 
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Culinary and Flowering Sage 


HE almost tasteless ground sage that 

one finds on the market today led me 
to decide that I would raise my own sage 
plants. Accordingly, I obtained a packet 
of broad-leaved sage seeds last Spring, and 
as the young plants grew well, perhaps 
other sage lovers would like to try my 
method, as it is not at all difficult to grow 
these aromatic plants. 

I use small, shallow boxes or flats, with 
a layer of sand, mixed with pieces of char- 
coal scattered over the bottom. The soil I 
use is a good garden soil which I store in 
the cellar for such purposes, and I sterilize 
it by baking it in the range oven. Then it 
is pulverized, and about April | I plant the 
seed carefully in rows, covering well, and 
watering with a fine spray, after which I 
place the flats on the back of the kitchen 
range for bottom heat. 

Sage usually needs 15 days to germinate, 
but the heat given seems to hasten the little 
sprouts. It is important that the flais be 
kept moist, not wet, but never allowed to 
dry out. Semesan or black coal dust is a 
good remedy for damping off, and I do 
not use any fertilizer until the plants reach 
their permanent home in the vegetable 
garden. 

In order that they might not become 
stunted, I transplanted the seedlings once 


to larger flats, and about the middle of May 
the boxes of thrifty-looking little plants 
are set outdoors in a sheltered spot to 
“harden.’’ In the meantime a _ trench 
about ten inches deep is dug, and I filled it 
with a mixture of mellow garden soil, 
plenty of old, well-rotted, cow manure, 
some sand and a heavy sprinkling of wood 
ashes. The first week in June I set the 
sturdy, gray-green plants in their new 
home, pinching out the center of edch one, 
to insure branching, and pour water in 
each depression before pressing the earth 
firmly around each plant. Once during the 
early Summer I top dress with well-decayed 
cow manure and rake it in. 

We use plenty of highly flavored ground 
sage on baked meats, for poultry season- 
ing and dressing and we have bags of the 
whole, dried leaves for, I confess it, sage 
tea. 

The flowering sage a delightful plant, 
with its charming sky blue and light blue 
flowers, which are beautiful in the garden, 
and good cut flower material, also. Salvia 
farinacea and Blue Bedder are good when 
treated as annuals and started indoors in 
April. They will bloom freely from August 
until frost. 

S. pitcheri is our lovely meadow sage, 
looking like a piece of Summer sky caught 
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in a tangle of green. While it blooms late, 
it is very hardy and long lived. There are 
other colors from which to choose—pink 
sage, pratensis rosea, white sage, S. verti- 
cillata, and, of course, the scarlet sage, 
which is well known. Royal Blue is the 
name of a new sage; it is a brighter, deeper 
blue than Blue Bedder. 

Flowering sage should not be given 
much fertilizer; it likes a sandy soil and a 
sunny situation. In many states the plants 
are hardy perennials, but I trust only the 
culinary and S. pitcheri to survive our 
snowy season. Every Fall I tuck dry leaves 
around each sage treasure and give them 
the protection of spruce or fir branches, 
knowing that the next Spring I shall see 
the shoots, like little green sprites, ready 
to lend their help of leaves and flowers to 
my Victory garden. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Lack of Soil Elements 


MALL plants, frequently normal in 
every respect except size, are a sign of 
lack of phosphorus in the soil. In corn, 
phosphcrus deficiency shows up in the 
leaves, which become purplish in color. 
Purple color in corn does not always indi- 
cate an improper balance of fertilizer, how- 
ever. Some kinds have this color normally. 
Potassium is another element, the lack 
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Onchids of the Garden 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Flowerfield’s Iris Kaempferi, so large and completely different from the 
common types of Iris, are beautiful beyond description. Stately, velvet 
textured blooms (June & July) in opalescent, veined and solid colors, 
ranging from purest whites, through pastels of pink, violet and blue into 
darker blues and deep purple. In the past fifty years, Flowerfield has garnered 
hundreds of exquisite “named” varieties of Kaempferi, among them such 
favorites as Light in the Opal, Moonlight Waves, King of Kings, Elbrus, 
F. H. Childs—and Now— 


*Fimooneathe : 


This stunning new Flowerfield origination of 1945 is a lovely soft powder 
blue. Its very large blooms often measure eight inches or more across. 
Dimooneathe is a tall variety of Kaempferi which will grow three or four 
feet high in usual garden conditions, and in rich moist soils up to six feet 
in height. New and different, with extra petaloids which seem to form a crest, 
Dimooneathe is, by all criteria, the finest light blue. Each $1.50, Dozen $15 


@ SPECIAL Xaempfend COLLECTION @ 
BLUE GIANT..........- SOFT BLUE........... JULY .......+- EACH $.50 DOZ. $5.00 
* MOONLIGHT WAVES..PURE WHITE......... LATE JUNE...EACH .50 DOZ. 5.00 
*CITY OF DREAMS..... DARK ROYAL BLUE..MID-JULY ...EACH .50 DOZ. 5.06 


* DIMOONEATHE ....... POWDER BLUE....... fs See EACH 1.50 DOZ. 15.00 
COLLECTION—ONE OF EACH (4) $2.50 — 3 OF EACH (12) $6.95 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 1945 Spring Catalogs—see the 
colorful illustrations of Flowerfeld Quality Bulbs, Roots and 
Plants, Vegetable & Flower Seeds—Enclose 10¢ for mailing 


pwertield 
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*INDICATES 
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See the new guide for planning and 
planting in our 1945 Spring Catalog 





Flowerfield Bulb Farm . 


Dept. 41 


- Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 








of which interferes with the development 
of plants. Typical of this deficiency are 
brown, scorched edges on corn leaves, 
wrinkling and drooping of potato leaves 
and the marginal scorching of apple 
foliage. 

Then there are minor elements whose 
absence affects plants unfavorably. Boron 
deficiency is one. Lack of boron has been 
found to affect alfalfa, fruit trees, celery, 
beets, spinach and a number of other crops. 
The amount needed is very small: ordi- 
narily boron requirements can be taken care 
of with only 10 to. 30 pounds of borax 
per acre. The use of too much borax may 
be detrimental, since larger amounts are 
often toxic to plants. 

Another element, calcium, is usually 
supplied to plants by the common practice 
of liming. However, overliming is possi- 
ble, causing deficiencies of potash, potas- 
sium and boron. This condition often can- 
not be corrected without many years of 
treatment. 

Beets which have poor color and make 
poor growth usually indicate a lack of lime. 


Miniature Wreaths of Herbs 


INIATURE wreaths made of herbs 
were distributed during the holidays 
to patients in some of the veterans’ hospi- 
tals in New England and created an un- 
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usual amount of comment. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how these 
wreaths look but it cannot, of course, 
carry the pleasant perfume which they gave 
off. 

The circle inside each wreath is about 





the size of a silver dollar. The wreaths are 
wound with shoe button thread and tips 
of evergreens about an inch long. Some- 
times a large needle is helpful in fitting the 
twigs in place. Any evergreen which does 
not shatter easily can be used. Some kinds 
which have proved popular are yews, bal- 
sams, cedars and junipers, as well as box 
when it can be found. 
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The herbs used are those which do not 
dry readily or turn an unpleasant brown. 
Good kinds are lavender, santolina, Winter 
savory, rosemary, thyme and germander. 
Sage is usually ruled out, as it wilts quickly 
and its odor is too strong. 

Often the wreaths are finished with tiny 
cones such as can be found on hemlocks 
and spruces. Use is also made of black 
alder berries, bayberries, juniper berries and 
bittersweet with occasionally gilded privet 
berries and small seed pods. 


“Green Thumb” Winners 


RS. CATHERINE BENZO of Nor- 

way; Mich., is announced as the 
winner of the $1000 war bond offered in 
the National Victory Garden Institute's 
“Green Thumb” contest in 1944. 

The winner in the high school class, 
who was awarded a $500 war bond, was 
Betty Peek of Gneiss, N. C., a 15-year-old 
girl who cultivated a plot 100 feet by 50 
feet in 1944, besides canning 384 quarts 
of vegetables. She also won a silver medal 
in the North Carolina state contest. 

The winners in the elementary school 
division of the “Green Thumb”’ contest 
was Rosalee Morance of Wankomus, 
Okla., who cultivated a plot 138 feet by 
32 feet and canned 369 pints of vegetables 
and fruits. She also received a $500 war 
bond. 





Oregon Grown POLYANTHUS 
PRIMROSE SEED 


1944 Pkt. $1.00, postpaid 
Crop 3 pkts. $2.50, one pkt. each 








Giant hybrids developed for large flowers, 
bright clear colors, to bloom for weeks. 
Sow now for strong plants next spring. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


Send for our 


SEED « BULB ¢ NURSERY 
Illustrated CATALOG in Color 


AND SONS — Box II15-H — Sacramento, Calif. 











TO SETTLE ESTATE 


FAMOUS ORCHID COLLECTION FOR SALE 


Belonging to the late Jere Downs of Winchester, Mass. The collection 
consists of 250 Cattleyas, 484 Cymbidium, 140 Calanthe, 75 Cypripedium, 
12 Dendrobium, 2 Lelia, 12 Lycaste, 90 Miltonia, and 120 Odontoglossum. 

Collection consists of orchids which have taken every prize offered by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society excepting one and other impor- 
tant prizes from the New York and Philadelphia shows. 

The Cymbidium collection is known by all growers and collectors in 
the East. Since the war two direct importations of the rarest varieties 
have been received from England. 

For purchase of the whole or any part of this collection, examination 
and inquiries are invited through the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
100 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 














BRAND’S SUPERB 


French Lilacs 


These better strains of Lilacs are just as easy to grow 
as the commoner types, and are hardy, vigorous and 
true to name. They offer you greater variety of both 
bloom and color, from a dainty single white to a double 
purple red, with panicles of unusual size. We have the 
largest stock of high-class French Lilacs, on their own 
roots, in the world. 
BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES are famous for their 
perfect development, clean growth and beauty of form 
and bloom. 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS—the best of the new 
early-blooming, hardy, outdoor "Mums. 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS — The 
finer single and double bloomers and fruit- 
bearing varieties. 





BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of 
the finer, more dependable types. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 
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Growing Good Parsnips 


HEN I dug my parsnips last Fall 

and saw them turn out beautiful, 
clean straight roots, nearly two pounds of 
them to a foot of row I was more pleased 
than ever with this crop. The methods of 
culture I used were not original, but were 
shown me years ago by one of the best of 
the old New England market gardeners. 
Perhaps I have added a little or made a few 
minor changes, since mine is only a home 
or Victory garden. 

Parsnips are easy to grow, are not dam- 
aged by freezing and keep all Winter into 
the late Spring. Any deep fertile soil, even 
a heavy clay loam, will grow good par- 
snips. I like to use a strip of soil that has 
grown a green manure crop, preferably rye- 
grass the preceding Fall. In southern Penn- 
sylvania rye-grass winters over and grows 
again in Spring and on this turf is spread 
a dressing of garden fertilizer. This is 
turned under deeply as the garden is plowed 
or spaded. In this way there is no danger 
of damage to the germinating seed, as is 
the case if the fertilizer is just raked into 
the surface. 

My old gardening friend used to say 
that there were just four “‘secrets’’ in grow- 
ing a good crop of parsnips. First, space 
the rows well, at least 30 inches, to allow 
for the spread of tops. Then sow early, 
while the soil is cool and moist, and thin 
as soon as the plants are an inch high so 
that the individual plants will not be closer 
than two and a half to three ‘nches from 
each other. Finally, keep the rows well 
weeded. 

This practice I follow. But in my home 
garden I go one step further to help insure 
a high proportion of straight roots. After 
the line for the row is stretched, I use a 
straight-bladed spade to make a narrow V- 
slot, spade deep, the length of the row. I 
fill this slot with sand, see that it is well 
firmed and almost level with the surface, 
and then sow the seed on the sand, cover- 
ing it with a mixture of half sand and half 
soil to a depth of about one-fourth inch. 
I tramp this covering firm. 

Parsnip seed is rather slow to germinate 
and usually three to four weeks elapse be- 
fore one sees the young plants. Sometimes 
a little radish seed is sown with the parsnip 
seed to mark the rows. 

When storing, I place the long tapering 
roots more or less uniformly in a pit on 
the south side of garage and cover them 
with five inches of sand. Over this I place 
a compact layer of oak leaves of about the 
same thickness, and a layer of old burlap 
and some boards to hold the leaves and 
burlap in place. Here the roots keep per- 
fectly, they do not freeze much if any and 
they are easy to get at, a few perhaps each 
week until April or even May. 
Springfield, Pa. —William H. Wolff. 


And I beseech you, forget not to inform 
yourselves diligently as may be, in things that 
belong to gardening. 

—John Evelyn. 
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Calla Lily 


Particularly lovely among the many 
summer flowering bulbs listed in 
Flowerfield’s Spring Catalog is the 
small and dainty trumpet shaped 
Pink Calla ‘‘Rehmanni’’ (each, 85c, 
six $4.50). Its spotted green foli- 
age is exceptionally well fitted as a 
foreground for your shrubs. Yellow 
Calla ‘‘Elliottiana’’ (ea. 50c, Dozen 
$5.00). 

Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s Bulb, 
Root, Plant & Seed catalogs for Spring 
1945. Enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and 
handling costs. 

* 
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Flowerfield's 


GEMS OF THE GARDEN 





Tuberous —root ed B egomias 


Plant these indoors now and enjoy them all year. In early Spring, 
these profuse blooming plants may be set outdoors where they will 
thrive and bloom until late Fall. Begonias are finest for deep shade, 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers in every brilliant color imaginable. 
Giant single flowering, Giant double Camellia and 
Frilled. Selected Mixed Tubers, 10 Tubers, $2.95 


owertield 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM :- Dept. 40 - Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 





I rf emerocallis 


Hemerocallis hybridists have long 
striven to vary the colors of sturdy, 
vigorous, long blooming Day Lilies. 
This year, Flowerfield is proud to in- 
troduce a beautiful new soft pink 
Hemerocallis “CLARION”. This 
coral edged beauty is the first of a 
new strain of well formed, disease 
and insect resisting hybrids. ($2.50 
each.) See “‘Clarion”’ and the citron- 
yellow, “Hyperion” ($1.00 ea.) in 
Flowerfield’s complete Spring Cata- 
log. 
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An Expert Writes About Browallia 


HAVE found that the only practical 

way to produce healthy browallia 
plants is by seeds sown indoors very early 
in the season. The seeds germinate slowly 
and if not properly attended to, do not ger- 
minate at all. By the time a second seeding 
is made, it is too late for early results. Cut- 
ting back old plants in the Fall only hastens 
their demise. Rooted cuttings seem to pro- 
duce a stunted growth. The cuttings take 
so long to root that the wood hardens and 
that is the end of them so far as growth is 
concerned. 

In the Fall, I take some mature pot 
plants, set them in a shady corner of the 
greenhouse on top of a bench filled with 
loam. Old plants past their prime are the 
best. The plants are permitted to ripen 
seeds. The plants are watered by directing 
the hose right at the plant full force. This 
shatters the seed pods and spreads the seed 
on the bench soil around the pots. About 
November 1, the tiny seedlings come up 
and are permitted to grow until they have 
at least three leaves. 

These plants seem to be the first food 
choice of slugs, sow bugs and crawlers. 
Therefore, a good poison bait is dusted 
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around them. Care must be taken to see 
that the plants get partial shade. They 
seem to prefer a natural shade produced 
by some growing plant. I grow a tomato 
plant so that it hangs over the seedlings 
growing on the bench. 

For potting, I use a good compost-loam 
mixture of rather coarse texture. It must 
be capable of retaining water after the plant 
becomes potbound. To this is added finely 
shredded, dry, sphagnum moss and some 
finely pulverized charcoal. Finely pulver- 
ized leaf mold comprises about one-fourth 
of the mixture. 

I take two-and-a-half-inch pots, fill 
them with this mixture, prick out and 
plant three seedlings to a pot. These pots 
are plunged to their brims in the bench 
soil, which is kept evenly moist and well 
shaded all the time. By January, these 
plants are one to three inches high and are 
ready for a larger pot, although in most 
cases, they are not yet potbound. The next 
shift is into a four- or five-inch pot. At 
this time, I pinch out the tops to make 
them branch. 

I transplant into four- or five-inch pots, 
making nine individual plants to a pot. 
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The reason for this is to get the plant pot- 
bound before the rapid seasonal growth 
starts. Browallias thrive in close quar- 
ters, partial shade and a tight root system. 
They resent any root disturbance after they 
Start growing. They will grow in good 
condition for months by good watering, 
good drainage and a teaspoonful of good 
fertilizer to a pot every two weeks. 

They can be trained in different forms 
by tying up or weighting down the 
branches, as the case might require. I use 
wire fence staples for weights. They are 
easy to put on and take off and never wear 
out. I find that the plants will break or 
branch better if they are allowed to come 
into full bloom and then the bloom is 
pinched off, taking the first leaf node with 
it. Long stems are produced in the early 
stages of growth by growing the plants 
pot to pot on the bench. 

—0O. H. Beames. 
Falmouth, Mass. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Write for Free list 


__ LAKE NURSERIES 
Maple Lake Minnesota 

















HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good Mature Plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 
Asarum Canade: Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—{Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—({Liverwort) 
Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
i Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White be ag | 
Viola ae wee tare Yellow t) 
Viola ta—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aqui Canad Wild Columbine 
Ieee einby lium (eck in Pulpit) ’ 
Dodecatheon Meadia—{Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION III 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 

Baptisia Australis—(Blue Indigo) 
Eupatorium Ccelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—{Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 

1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 

Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—I12 to 16 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—({Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—({Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

leach or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 

10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order Early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
FREE CATALOG: 


Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Forcing Cut Shrubs 


NE way to get a foretaste of the 
Spring that lies ahead is to force the 
blooms on cut branches of Spring-flower- 
ing shrubs and trees. Now that the plants 
have gone through the greater part of their 
rest period and have been subjected to pro- 
longed periods of cold weather, the process 
of getting the flower buds to open for 
indoor decorative effect is relatively easy. 
The first move is to cut branches on 
which a liberal number of flower buds 
formed last Autumn. It should be, but is 
not, unnecessary to point out that these 
branches for forcing should be removed 
with some consideration for the shape of 
the plant. Because branches for forcing are 
better for being rather sizeable as to length, 
they should be removed with thoughtful- 
ness to avoid leaving maimed plants be- 
hind. 

There seems to be no reason for keeping 
the branches in deep water in a cool place 
for any length of time, that is, as far as 
the quality of forcing is concerned. How- 
ever, there is some point to the long-estab- 
lished florist’s practice of cutting a consid- 
erable number of branches at one time and 
holding them back in cool storage. By this 
means, a long succession of flowering may 
be had from a single cutting by the simple 
technique of moving a few branches at a 
time into warmer surroundings. 

Most gardeners will not, however, want 
to force cut branches on a large scale. 
Therefore, they will probably want to cut 
each lot of branches separately. By this 
means, they will get good results. The 
branches had better be cut during a mild 
period of weather. Also, peeling back the 
bark at the base of the cut stems or making 
long, slanting cuts seems to help in the 
uptake of water. 

The nearer it is to Spring, the more 
readily will most of the kinds of woody 
plants open their blooms indoors. The 
temperature of the water in which the 
stems are placed seems to make little differ- 
ence. What does count is the temperature 
of the air. Even though the flowers will 
pop open faster in high temperatures, the 
expanded blooms will not last as long un- 
der such conditions. The ideal for forcing 
and keeping seems to be a temperature well 
below 70 degrees and good light, but not 
burning sunlight. The better the light, the 
better will be the colors of the flowers. 
Many a home that is kept warm can pro- 
vide good forcing conditions by taking ad- 
vantage of cooler conditions near windows. 

The most obvious of the materials for 
forcing in this way are forsythia and pussy 
willow. This is only a beginning. Other 
plants for consideration are redbud, flow- 
ering quince, silverbell, early blooming 
bush honeysuckles, star magnolia, plums, 
cherries, crabapples, pears, spirzas, some 
of the rhododendrons and other similar 
Spring-flowering plants. Still another de- 
parture is to force open the interesting foli- 
age of horsechestnuts, hickories, larches, 
planes or, perhaps, some of the maples. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
"MUMS 


Early - Blooming Champions ” 


An entirely new race of hardy "Mums 
roduced by men connected with the 
niversity of Minnesota, and intro- 

duced to the public for the first time 
last year. Selected for their early-bloom- 
ing qualities and their hardiness in this 
rugged north country, some of these 
varieties are already challenging the 
world’s finest and most beautiful hardy 
chrysanthemums. We believe Chippewa 
and Red Gold are outstandingly supe- 
rior to any early-blooming "Mums in- 
troduced so far. 

EARLY BLOOMING — far ahead of first 
frosts; begin to bloom in early August. 

HARDY — absolutely winter-hardy in the 
cottons porte of the country. 

FREE- WERING— hundreds of beauti- 
ful flowers on strong healthy stems, from 
eA Saat. 

EASY-TO-GROW—no special care required 
to attain perfection. 

Boreas. Double; pure white. Aug. 20. 40 
cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Chippewa. Sensational new giant double 
yornie blooms. Sept. 6. 75 cts. each; 3 

‘or $2. 

Duluth. Earliest of all double yellow 'Mums. 
Aug. 14. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Harmony. Lovely combination of rose, yel- 
a bronze. Aug. 25. 40 cts. each; 8 

or $1. 

Moonglow. Mass of gdélden yellow blooms 
from Aug. 15 to frost. 40 cts. each; 3 
for $1. 

Pipestone. Largest and brightest of bronze 
cushion types. Aug. 25. 60 cts. each; 8 
for $1.50. 

Purity. New in 1944. Large pure white 
ay Early Sept. 60 cts. each; 8 for 

1.50. 

Purple Star. Rich purple; double; earliest 
to bloom. Aug. 12. 75 cts. each; 3 for $2. 

Red Gold. 1948. Lively combination of red, 
orange and gold. Aug. 20. 75 cts. each; 
8 for $2. 

Redhawk. New in 1944. Excellent reddish- 
bronze. Aug. 12. $1 each. 

Redwood. Dwarf, compact, semi-double 
bright red blooms. Sept. 5. 40 cts. each; 
83 for $1. 

Snowball. New in 1944. Very early; double 
white flower. Aug. 20. 60 cts. each; 3 
for $1.50. 

Waterlily. Duplex white Shasta Daisy-like 
flowers with yellow center. Aug. 18. 40 
cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Welcome. Early blooming; semi-double mal- 
low-purple blooms. Aug. 14. 40 cts. each; 
8 for $1. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 14 plants (1 each of 
above) for $6.75. 

FREE: A postcard will bring you “Mums 
from Minnesota,” America’s finest 'Mum 
ae, Over 120 varieties shown in full 
color. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 


Fifth Avenue, Faribault, Minnesota 
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ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 
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uFpee’s 


Sees 


New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg- 
er, more levely Flowers. 






Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato, 
velvety-red Flash Marigold, Real Gold Marigold, 
Cheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. 





§ °/8 Burpee Building j ton) Cle | a 7 
; (J) Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free, ppd. : 
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You can see everywhere how 
the protracted drought has 
affected Shade Trees. Feeding 
and watering will help some of 
them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be 
scheduled for removal this 
Winter. 

Manpower is still limited—but 
we will help you as much as 
possible with future plans. 
And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department. too. 











304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


February 1, 1945 

















Boston's Spring Flower Show 


HE 74th New England Spring Flower 

Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society will be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., March 10 to 17, in- 
clusive. This show will again be the only 
big Spring flower show in America this 
year and is being staged in full co-operation 
with the war effort. 

The show will be strictly American in 
character, the theme being “Springtime in 
America.’’ Gardens representing different 
sections of the country, with plant mate- 
rial native in that section, will be staged in 
the large exhibition hall. 

Other features will be an entire room of 
acacias. Orchids will also have a prominent 
place in the show; and for the first time 
since the Spring show has been staged in 
Horticultural Hall, an entire section will 
be given over to roses. 

The flower arrangements to be staged 
under the direction of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts will follow 
closely the theme of the show. They will 
include arrangements indicative of Na- 
tional Council Regions. 

Since the food shortage is likely to be- 
come more acute as our Army and Navy 
expands its activities particular emphasis 
will again be placed on Victory gardening, 
with experts to give information on grow- 
ing and preserving fruits and vegetables. 
Schedules may be obtained from the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


A Lily Committee Formed 


LILY group has been formed by the 
lily committee of the American Hor- 
ticultural Society. This group will pro- 
vide wider membership for all interested in 
lilies. Generally gardeners keen on a special 
flower or form of gardening organize an 
independent society. The lily committee 
believes this new type of organization will 
have not only the advantage of experienced 
guidance of the parent society, but also its 
financial help and assistance. 

The committee is composed of a small 
group of professional and amateur garden- 
ers and will continue to function as a coun- 
cil and governing body for the larger lily 
group. After the war the committee will 
hold field days, issue a year book and per- 
haps publish more pamphlets. All grow- 
ers of lilies are eligible for membership. 
Those wishing to join should write to 
the American Horticultural Society, 821 
Washington Loan and Trust Co. Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., for information. 





FEBRUARY DAPHNE — Daphne mezereum 


This is one of the really low-growing shrubs— 
ultimately 8 feet tall—flowering in late March or 
early April hereabouts, with rosy-purple, Gardenia- 
scented blossoms, 

Plant some of these for early spring flowers. 
Well branched bushes 18 to 24 inches tall, $2.00 
each, 3 for $5.00 delivered. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 








Rock Plants 
Dwarf Shrubs and Iris 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 


Catalogue Now Ready 






















-... for gay color 
.... for easy culture 
.... for all-summer bloom 
.... for your hardy border 
.... for foundation plantings 

....+ for underplanting shrubs 

.... for hiding unsightly objects 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our Catalog of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent 


NURSERY CO. 











Totlips 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
sw, & COLLECTION 


25 
* Plants 
$7 0O 


Delivery at planting 
time in the Spring 


Order now to get best selections 
from our distinctive varieties of 
Totty’s Chrysanthemum 
Collection. 


This collection includes: 


HARDY GARDEN VARIETIES 
in rose-pink, golden orange, laven- 
der, ivory-white and yellow. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
in bright yellow, rose, amber- 
bronze, brilliant red, and a good 
white. 


NORTHLAND DAISIES 
in dark bronze, pure white, rose- 
pink, coral-red, and golden yellow. 


KOREANS 
in dazzling orange, a true bronze, 
glistening white, vivid orange and 
lilac-pink. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUM 
in golden bronze, reddish bronze, 
pink, creamy white, and a splendid 
yellow. 


You may order as many as 8 varieties 
in the colors you prefer from list 
above—a minimum of 3 plants from 
each variety. 


12 plants for $5.00 


with a minimum of 3 from each 
variety in colors you prefer. 


f. o. b. Madison 


Send for illustrated catalog. 
25c charge may be deducted 
from your first order. 





BOX 


MADISON, N.J. 






















eBUSHELS OF 
BLOOMS FROM 
JUNE 
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cy SH 10 & © GOLDEN see 
CUSHION 
new early red, large 3 
Ash for Rocknoll’s FREE Catalog of All the New Chrysanthemums and 
jowe>rs. 


J] TILL 
§ > FROST 
6 HEW D © BRONZE GOLD 
HAR Y rich golden bronze SA 
perfect flowers 
@ WHITE LACE 
shaggy and early BY 
MU hes $1 .00 © LAVENDER LASSIE 
early pompon e 
A $2.50 Value for only $1.00 © sprrrire 
postpaid * onder Now, Alt Orders» APRICOT CUSHION 
Filled in Rotation as Received. soft apricot yellow 0 
Hardy Fi 
Rocknoll Nursery Dept.8 Foster, 0. 











The White Single Oleander 


ADD my experience with oleanders to 

the very interesting account given by 
U. P. Hedrick in the December 15, 1944, 
issue of Horticulture. I bought a rooted 
cutting of a white single oleander from a 
local florist about four years ago. It is 
now a well-developed shrub in a ten- 
gallon wine keg. 

Each Fall, when | bring it in to the cool 
greenhouse to spend the Winter, I cut it 
back to give it better symmetry and also to 
keep it within bounds. The slender, leath- 
ery leaves are so decorative that I use the 
cuttings in arrangements for the house. At 
least a fourth of them root while in the 
vases, and I have kept them growing in 
water for months. These rooted cuttings 
grow very fast when placed in pots and if 
I did not give them away there would, by 
this time, be no room in the greenhouse 
for anything else but surpius plants of 
white oleander. 

Perhaps because my plants are kept in 
the cool greenhouse during the Winter, the 
branch terminals that are not cut back be- 
gin placing buds in late Fall and start 
blooming before it is warm enough to set 
the plants outside in the Spring. The 
topped branches send out seven or more 
new shoots, which develop during the 
Winter and are ready with blooms by early 
Summer. When one terminal cluster of 
blossoms is spent, another takes its place, 
so that the plant always has a fresh, newly- 
in-bloom appearance throughout the out- 
door season. 

They bloom all Summer, although they 
suffer much neglect, often dropping leaves 
because they are so dry. | have come upon 
them so dry that their flowers were drooped 
and shriveled, but an hour after they were 
given water they looked as cheerful and 
healthy as ever. They are kept on a windy, 
sunny corner of the porch. I have never 
noticed any insects on them, or any indica- 
tion of disease. 

—Alma Byhre Bond. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pocket seed division: 











Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your aame and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Mais Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 





Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 
at a special price. Just the variety you need to 
start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 
All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. “Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,”” writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “spe 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 
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NEW MINIATURE ROSES 


New dwarf roses suitable for the rockery or front 
of the border. 
Juliette—Brilliant crimson, fully double. 12”. 
Pixie Pearl—Dainty pearly white double. 12’’. 
One each of the 2 Miniature Roses $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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BRECK’S 
deluxe 


GARDEN 


















A Gold Mine 
of Gardening Help 


and Information... 
Valuable, beautiful, big book in full 
natural color from  cover-to-cover. 
Chockful of proven garden-making helps. Offers 
127-year quality flowers, vegetables, bulbs, roses, 
fruits, and all supplies needed by home gardeners. 
We make no charge for this costly book, but ask 
you to send 10c for postage and handling. 

This Garden Book 1s now on the way 

to our active regular seed customers 


1 Send me Breck’s Garden Book, | enclose 10c | 
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RAINBOW FLAME 


Gives Added Enjoyment to 
Your Fireplace 


Produces a myriad of fascinat- 
ing colors remaining effective 
as long as fire burns. 


2 sizes 60c and $1.00 


Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Boston Massachusetts 














Roses, 

Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
designed to help you plan 


and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bebbink & Atkins 
Nurserymenp 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, W. J. 
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WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 

















February 1, 1945 





Forcing Witloof Chicory 


HIS is a good time to obtain roots of 

witloof chicory for forcing in the cellar. 
The roots are not expensive and will add 
a delicacy to the table for much of the 
Winter. Witloof chicory is usually called 
French endive when it reaches the restau- 
rants and the stores. Any amateur with a 
vegetable garden can easily grow witloof 
chicory from seed, but that’is.a matter to 
discuss in the Spring rather than at this 
time. 

The roots should be planted in boxes 
of earth, with the tops just under the sur- 
face. The boxes should be kept almost 
dark, either by inverting other boxes over 
them or by keeping a corner of the cellar 
dark. If inverted boxes are used, there 
should be holes in them for ventilation. 
Only a moderate amount of water is re- 
quired, but there must be considerable heat. 
Forcing roots are available from several 
sources. 


To Get Seedless Tomatoes 
CHEMICAL compound which will 


cause tomato blossoms to develop 
seedless fruit, is to be introduced this 
Spring under the name of ‘‘Seedless-Set.”’ 
The compound was developed by the 
Boyce-Thompson institute, to find a for- 
mula which would fertilize the blossoms, 
without injuring the plants. Greenhouse 
growers of tomatoes have for some time 
used chemicals to fertilize blossoms, as 
there is a high percentage of blossoms drop 
in greenhouses. The fruit which develops 
from flowers artificially fertilized is seed- 
less, and has brought a premium price in 
the market because of this. 

In the garden it is a common experience 
for the first blossoms which appear on 
plants to fail, in cold, damp weather, or 
when insects are not active. Use of ‘‘Seed- 
less-Set’’ will insure the development of 
these blossoms into fruit, giving a first har- 
vest as much as 30 days earlier than other- 
wise. The interior of the seedless fruit is 
completely filled with firm flesh and pulp, 
and the flavor unimpaired but averaging 
somewhat sweeter. 

“‘Seedless-Set”” is applied to the tomato 
blossoms with any household atomizer or 
hand sprayer, and does not injure the plant 
or affect its growth. It is not expensive. 















Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 35¢.; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00. Postpaid. 

Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No. C.O.D. Catalog Free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 266, Babylon, N. Y. 
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This 66-page book is crammed 
from cover to cover with 
descriptions and hints for 
successful gardening — seed 
offerings, cultural informa- 
tion, for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. ew varie- 
ties and old favorites. Vege- 
tables are Vital for Victory. 
Flowers help Morale. This 
book will help you to help others in the war effort. 


ALSO 
EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 
Two Packets for 10c 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 


Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 
Write today for Garden Book 
THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Dept. C CANTON 2, OHIO 











MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





Flowers to beautify your Victory Garden and lux- 
ury, table quality vegetables fill 108 pages in 1945 
edition, 250 full-color pictures, 2000 annuals and 
perennials, roses, etc. Same high quality as for 
68 years. Catalog mailed FREE on request. 
SPECIAL—Cleome Pink Queen, All 
America silver medal winner. ‘‘Spider 








flower’ of true pink on 4-foot bushes 
from June until frost. Splendid screen 
or background. Seed with catalog, 10c. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 412 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 








35c-Pkt. of Seeds Free! 
None for sale till 1946 
OU’LL want to have 
these frilly, very double, 
Golden-Orange Giants in 
your own garden next sum- 
, i lof victory and 
asting peace. to . 
2 ft. tall, with an ehunden Ay 







Burpee’ s Seed Catalog FREE 


All best Flowers, Vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


374 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


VIVID MINIATURE GEUM 


(Waights Brilliant) 

A Geum to brighten your shaded garden. 
VIVID ORANGE-SCARLET flowers over rich ever- 
green tufts. Blooms mid-Spring. Only 4” high. 
The best of hardy miniature Geums! Cultural Direc- 

tions with shipment. 
Blooming-size clumps $1.00 each postpaid 
This special offer ends April 15 
Catalog on Request 
x 








Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 
GROWERS OF DISTINCTIVE HARDY PLANTS 


maplewood, oregon 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








PEARCE SEEDS 


At Old Orchard farm grow acres of 
flowers, great color spreads of gay An- 
nuals, long rows of less usual Perennials, 
each bright in its season, together with 
many a bed of lower rock garden plants, 
blue Gentians, dainty Primroses,. Anem- 
ones, pink Lewisias, white Dicentra, — 
hundreds more, rare alpines some of 
them. Bulbs, too, Lilies, Alstrcemerias, 
Crinums, Gloriosa, Zephyranthes. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
tells the tale of them. It’s a helpful book, 
interesting, full of all good garden things. 


Ask for your catalog today. 
It will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


KELLY’S 


TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


For 65 years Kelly Bros. have 
produced top quality FRUIT 
TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 
SEEDS. New 1945 CATALOG 
lists all popular varieties—shows 
many in full color. It's FREE. 
Write today. Supply of Nursery 
Stock is limited. Order early to 
avoid disappointment. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
60 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 


































New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
144-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds of fruit, 
nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing fruits for home 
gardens. 

Write for free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 





PLANT 
FOOD 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil—even in sand, cinders, or 


water... Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1 Ib. (100 gals.). 


HYDROPOMIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


HYPON 








CERTIFIED GOLDEN CRO 
BANTAM SWEET CORN 


There are many strains of Gold 
ee but — is a difference, Robson Certified 
en Cross tam red for high quality, 
ull. Try it and see the — 


Write today for your f 
illustrated, desctiptive seed cataloges 


ROBSON SEED FARMS, Box 62, 


iq Hall, Ontario County, N. Y. 
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How to Have Good Rhubarb 


N important fact to remember when 
growing good rhubarb is that old 
plants should be divided and reset every 
five or six years. The work is done by using 
a sharp spade to cut the plant in half. 
Remove one-half of the plant and allow 
the other half to remain. The half which 
is removed may be divided into smaller 
sections and replanted if more plants are 
desired, or may be discarded. This is easier 
than lifting the entire plant and cutting or 
pulling it into smaller divisions. 

The way to harvest rhubarb is to pull 
it. Grasp the leaf stock near the base and 
push it in the direction the leaf stem is 
slanting; when you hear it snap, pull it 
off with a light jerk. 

It is possible to force rhubarb early in 
the Spring by placing two-foot square 
boxes over several individual plants some 
time in March. This will force quick 
growth, especially if glass is placed over 
the top of the box. 

It is not advisable to remove any leaf 
stems from rhubarb plants the first year. 
The second year, when the plant is better 
established, several crops may be taken; 
after that, the plant may be harvested more 
freely but not for more than two months 
each season in order to maintain strong, 
productive plants. Another important 
point is to keep the flower or seed stalks 
removed so as to throw as much strength 
into the roots as possible. 

Rhubarb needs the richest soil available. 
It is one of the heaviest garden feeders, and 
it will respond wonderfully to extra heavy 
applications of well-rotted manure or com- 
post. The crown should be set about three 
inches below the surface of the soil, and 
the soil should be well-firmed around the 
roots, followed by a good watering. It is 
always best to use root division. Growing 
plants from seed is not advisable. 


Keeping House Plants Clean 


OME of the palms can be grown suc- 

cessfully in the average living room if 
they are given plenty of light during the 
Winter months. They collect a large 
amount of dust, however, and it is well to 
go over them with a sponge at least once 
a month. The same treatment is required 
by the rubber plant, which should have 
the leaves washed off at frequent intervals. 
Even ferns are improved by treatment of 
this kind. In fact, most house plants need 
an application of water to the foliage in 
some form. Oftentimes syringing is re- 
sorted to, but it is better on the whole to 
go over them with a sponge or a soft cloth, 
using tepid water. 
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CALADIOe 

t Strikingly veined and 
variegated,in gorgeous BULBS 
s,greensand whites. ¢ 

i Notwo alike. Unique as 

house plants; effective 
in parton shade. Start early. Order 
NOW. 3 Bulbs 15 for $1, postpaid. 
ulbCatalog Free. 

774 Burpee 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. OF 
CALIFORNIA’S FINEST — Very thin paper- 
shell pecans. Easily cracked between fingers. 
Self-releasing with no clinging bitter mem- 
brane. Exceptionally delicious flavor. Highly 
nutritious. Perfectly sealed by nature. eep 
indefinitely. Tree Ripened. Quality nuts for 
table use. None better. Grown on my own 
ranch here in California. 
3 Ib. $2.90 5 Ib. $4.75 


All postpaid in 48 states 
Send check or money order to 


P. W. RHOADES 
Route 5, Box 183 Riverside, California 











SPRAY YOUR TREES FOR 









aang HEALTHY GROWTH 


Give your fruit trees, shade trees, 
shrubs and vines the protection that 
Scalecide alone can give. Spray before 
the growth starts with this complete 
dormant spray. Kills scale, red mite, 
aphis, and many other pests with one 
application. One gallon makes 16 
gallons of spray. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dodgwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100, Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


WHITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS: Force ‘French 
Endive” salad quickly. $1.00—doz. postpaid. $2.50 
—100 express. Eight year asparagus roots for 
forcing, $1.25—doz. postpaid. $5.00—-100 express. 
Rhubarb roots, Asparagus roots and St. Regis 
Raspberry plants for Spring. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, N. J 








FOUR DAYLILIES $2.00: Dauntless, Linda, Mi- 
kado, Patricia. Free list new varieties. Hollyhurst 
Gardens, R. R. Box 315, Berwyn, Md. 





THE NEW AND BETTER hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, and Asters. Free List. Miller’s Greenhouse, 
Torrington, Wyo. 





DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
Route 8, Box 115-H, Portland 1, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED WORKING head-gardener; also 
as estate superintendent, for property close to 
Washington, D. O. British-American a. 
Two men. Own cottage and utilities. Should be 
married and have own car. Trees and shrubs prin- 
cipal care. Write fully. Box F. G. 4, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 
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GLADIOLUS and Dahlia grower desires a part- 
time worker for 3 to 4 hours daily commencing 
April. A man who loves to grow and care for a 
beautiful assortment of Gladiolus and Dahlia 
bulbs. 15 miles outside of Boston. Transportation 
furnished. Beautifully prepared land with excel- 
lent equipment to work with. Must be strong, and 
a good worker. Will hire man who desires to share 
rofits. Excellent ype | for one who loves 
lowers. Box KAR, care of “Horticulture,” Boston 


HORTICULTURE 





















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





74th Annual 
Spring Flower Show 


Garden Clubs Co-operating 


| HORTICULTURAL HALL 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


March 10-17 


THE HOURS 


Saturday and Sunday, March 10 & II, 
From | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


All Other Days from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1, Plus 20c Tax: Total $1.20 
Free to Members of the Society 


PREVIEW FOR MEMBERS ONLY 
From 10 A.M. to | P.M. Sunday 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organised November 24, 1827) 





All Day Conservation Forum 


Sponsored by 
The Pennsylvania Chapter of Friends 
of the Land, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 
Tuesday, February 20, 1945 
10 A.M and 2 P.M. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
(No Charge) 


Illustrated Lectures 
Wednesdays 
February 7 — 3 P.M and 8 P.M. 
February 21 — 8 P.M. 
February 28 — 3 P.M. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








For details, address the Society 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 





a 





Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


Wednesday, February 21, 1945 
2:30 P.M. 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 








Flower Show and Lecture 


Small Fruits and Dwarf Trees 
(Slides) 
By Norman H. Foote 


Department of Horticulture 
State Institute of Agriculture on 
Long Island 








Annual Membership: $10 


Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 
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LECTURES 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist 
Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 


Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 


by; 4 
“gay OREGON “GROWN 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 

























Many new and beautiful 


MUMS garden varieties are de- 


scribed and illustrated in colors in our 
Spring 1945 catalogue, which will be 
mailed upon request. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Waldron Box 37 Indiana 








AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 





13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


February 1, 1945 


[ COMING EVENTS 

















February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show. DeSota Hotel. 


February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


March 10-11. Sacramento, Calif. Annual 
Camellia Show in the Garden Court, Cali- 
fornia State Fair Grounds. Sponsored 
by the Sacramento Camellia Society. 


March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 


March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 


March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit 
Garden Center and given by the J. L. 
Hudson Company. 

March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 
sary of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society. 

7-8. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show, 
Horticultural Hall. 

May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden 
and Flower Show under the auspices of 
The American Rock Garden Society and 
the Horticultural Society of New York. 

May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show, 
Horticultural Hall. 

June 5-6. Boston, Mass. Iris Show, Horti- 
cultural Hall. 








BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
NEEDS ONE 


EVERY CARDEN 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING , 

With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





A NEW YEAR— A NEW GARDEN — 


Write at once for our new catalog. 
Tigridias, Lilies, Begonias, Iris, Primroses, 
and other lovely unusual garden plants. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2 Everson, Washington 


—-DO YOU WONDER- 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on “‘Compost,”’ all for $2.00 

ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-B, Emmaus, Pa. 











Improved Loman’s Grafting Wax 
Used for grafting, budding, top working, etc. 
The best of ingredients including pure refined 

beeswax blended aeees to possess the most 

even consistency and elasticity of any grafting 
wax. Sold in 4%, ¥% and one pound sizes. 
Write for i stating quantity wanted. 

Manufactured’ by 

CIOLA & LOMAN CO., Box 106, Derby, Conn. 








DAHLIAS 


Four GIANT DAHLIAS (roots), labeled — Robt. 
Ripley, Calif. Idol, Carl Dah] and Mrs. Boutillier. 
Catalog price $3.75 for only $1.75 postpaid. All 
Great winners. 
We carry the best dahlia seed. Catalog free. 
EMMONS DAHLIA GARDENS 
R. 7, Box H153 Battle Creek, Mich. 














Lovely, brilliantly colored flowers 
for rock garden, perennial border, 


etc. 

1 pkt. (142 oz.) $1, Ys oz. $1.75 
Write for FREE pansy booklet 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 








Box 325A 








To keep them livable .. . 


Bartlett experts work with unceasing effort, for_, disease control, is not enough; the dead and dying 

the care of trees is a constant struggle against limbs must be completely destroyed as well 

the encroachments of destructive ele- as removed from the trees. And, to be 

ments, of insects, and of diseases. me effective, this must be done at the 
: . . proper time. 


To wage this war successfully, the ; . 

latest scientific methods are needed, é ie In all seasons of the year, Bartlett 
with an expert knowledge of how ; is contributing substantially to this 
to use them—and when. At this ' effort through intensive research 
time of the year, for example, it is and painstaking care in the study of 
important to destroy certain insects insects and diseases that attack our 
that winter over in dead and dying trees. For many years Bartlett scien- 
limbs, before they continue their de- tists have helped in the struggle—and 
structive work in the spring. Merely Soted et nan they are working now to provide even 


pruning, as in the case of Dutch Elm carrying on extensive better scientific aid in the future. 
and continuous research. 


Cocwet THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


oe ee “From Maine To The Carolinas” 
Office and Laboratories Stamford, Connecticut 


BARTLETT cctisrs Cpe 
| EXPERTS Sey 





